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The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratiitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains\a double-page series of sketches 
in Norway, the beginning of a new story by the 
author of “ Patty,” and other interesting features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

“CAUSE” FOR REMOVAL FROM 
OFFICE. 


HERE is no doubt of the soundness of 
the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent in his letter of acceptance and in his 
inaugural address, that honest and faithful 
officers should not be removed except for 
good and legitimate cause. But what is 
good “cause?” It is not necessarily per- 
sonal dishonesty or official malfeasance. A 
man may not steal in office, and may be 
technically a good officer, and yet there may 
be the most conclusive reasons for his re- 
The great abuse of our civil serv- 


tion of the power of the public offices to 
private and personal ends. The system as 
known for the last fifty years turns public 
trusts into private perquisites, and the pub- 


‘ lie money paid in salaries is thus devoted to 


maintain the political fortunes of certain 
men. Now, as a public office is a public 
trust, the officer who uses the patronage of 
his place for personal purposes, and who 
makes the office virtually a political agency, 
ought to be removed. “Cause” does not 
imply crimé,and when the President said 


that no officer who is honest and faithful 


should be removed, we certainly understood 
him to mean that the abuse we have men- 
tioned was incompatible with proper fidel- 
ity, and was a most legitimate reason for 
If he did not mean this, if he 
meant only that no officer who was not dis- 
honest or grossly inefficient ought to be re- 
moved, however much he might pervert the 
authority and patronage of his office to il- 
licit ends, he meant only what every defend- 
er of existing abuses lustily asserts. So far 
as the suspensions in the Custom-house were 
concerned, therefore, the President not only 
violated no principle, but unless he was 


mistaken in supposing that the Custom- 


house was, in effect, a personal political 
machine, he would have been recreant to 
his duty had he not taken action. Of 
course if it was such a machine, and the 


_ President merely intended that it should con- 


tinue to be such under another form, he was 
only a false and canting pretender. And if 
it can be shown that the CONKLING ma- 
chine has been*made in the same sense a 
SHERMAN machine, or an EVaRTs machine, 
or a MORGAN machine, or any body’s ma- 
chine,-and that such was the President’s 
purpose, the futile insults and gibés of Mr. 

ONKLING against the Chief Magistrate 
might have some show of reason. 

The President’s good faith has been im- 
*peached upon the ground that while pro- 
-fessing to wish the Custom-house to be a 
business office and not a political and per- 
sonal agency, he removed one politician 
only to appoint another. But to sustain 
the charge of insincerity against the Pres- 
ident it is mot enough to assert that Mr. 
MERRITT? was a politician, even if it be done 
in the offensive manner that the New York 
Times has permitted itself to adopt. To 


. sustain the charge of insincerity it must be 


shown either that the President in appoint- 
ing # politician really meant to continue 


- the abuses that he condemned, or else that 


he had no reason to suppose that, being a 
politician, Mr. MERRITT would not continue 
them. Mr.CONKLING, whois reported to have 
described the President ‘as a person occupying 
the Presidential chair, probably believes the 
first. As for the last, the fact is that the 
President had the best reason to believe 
that Mr. MERRITT would not turn the Cus- 
tom-house into a mere personal machine, 
becanse. he had not done so in his office of 
Surveyor during the six months that he had 
occupied it. Apart from the general prin- 
ciple of administration that new measures 
uire new men, the 


President had seen that whatever the pre- 
sumption may have been upon this point 
against Mr. MERRITT, it was disproved by 
experience, while the promotion of Mr. 
Burt to the Naval Office was the just ad- 


vancement of an officer with whom “the 
machine” argument was notoriously power- 
less. We were among those who disap- 
proved, upon reform principles, the selec- 
tion of Mr. Merritt for the Surveyorship. 
But it is not pretended that he administered 
it for the personal advantage of any man. 
The same fact in the Collector’s office will 
be of itself a gain for reform. It is jsome- 
thing to destroy it as a CONKLING machine. 
But, as we said upon Mr. MERRITT’S appoint- 
ment last July, whenever he is plainly guilty 
of “running his office” to promote’ polit- 
ical and personal ends, we shall be quite as 
ready, and upon the same principles, to sup- 
port his removal as we have supported the 
removal of Mr. Summons and Mr. ARTHUR. 
If he should do so, it would be said, indeed, 
that he was only fighting the rancorous en- 
emies of the Administration with their own 
weapons. That would be true; buat it is to 
the weapons that we object. 

If our view of “cause” and of the facts 
be correct, it is evident that Mr. CONKLING 
in opposing the confirmation was not main- 
taining the President’s principles against 
the President, and however smartly he may 
have sneered, he certainly did not succeed 
in proving the President’s insincerity. If, 
as the President alleged and believed, the 
Custom-house was an agency to promote 
certain political purposes, there was the 
most legitimate cause for the suspension of 
Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. CORNELL. Mr. CoNK- 
LING was merely striving to keep his devoted 
lieutenants in place and to retain control of 
the New York patronage, and he tried to do 
it under cover of defending the principle 
that no officer should be removed except for 
cause—a principle for which his own con- 
duct shows his contempt. Those who have 
been disappointed by the present Adminis- 
tration ought not to refuse recognition of 
what it has really effected because it has 
done much that they dislike and left undone 
much that they desire. There is no doubt 
that Congressional dictation of nominations 
has been much abated, that direct official in- 
terference with politics has been diminished, 
and that assessments upon members of the 
civil service have been discouraged. Gen- 
erally, also, not always, meritorious officers 
have been renominated when their terms 
have expired. All such results are good, 
and had the friends of reform considered all 
that has been done as carefully as they have 
derided all faults and short-comings, unqtfes- 
tionably more and better results would have 
been obtained. Meanwhile Republicans 
who see and feel more and more the neces- 
sity:of reform should be a little more coura- 
geous than to suppose the questian can be 
laid on the shelf by the action or inaction 
of any Administration. It is a reform 
which will be continually agitated until it . 
is settled, which, like every measure of real” 
progress, can bear a great deal of defeat and 
delay and disgust, but which the good sense 
of the country will gradually demand and 
obtain. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT. 


OnE of the most important of recent po- 
litical events has excited very little atten- 
tion; yet it is of great significance, and de- 
serves careful consideration. The campaign 
of 1876 was fought largely upon the fear of 
“rebel claims.” The imminent danger of 
the payment of such claims, if the Democrat- 
ic party should obtain power, was perhaps 
the loudest “cry” of that electipn, and it 
Was so serious a cry that the Democratic 
candidate just before the day of election 
published a letter stating substantially that 
he should veto the payment of such claims 
if elected. These claims and the probabil- 
ity of their payment have been denounced 
with great energy, and Republicans have 
been strenuously “rallied” to oppose them. 
Thé William and Mary College Relief Bill 
was opposed with great vigor and flowing 
eloquence as an entering wedge. It was to 
be resisted at all hazards. It was a type of 
what we were to expect, except that the 
avalanche of claims would sweep away the 
Treasury. But—such is the irony of fate! 
—a Democratic House voted down the Will- 
iam and Mary claim; and when the WARREN 
MITCHELL “loyal” claim appeared in the 
Senate, Mr. Hix declared his steady hostil- 
ity to the payment of any war claims what- 
ever, and in the House Mr. Braaa, of Wis- 
consin, drew the most fiery of the Southern 
Democratic members into a vehement dec- 
laration to the same effect. It was still fur- 


ther ironical in fate, after we had been lugu- 


briously warned of the avalanches that were 
to sweep away the Treasury, to observe Con- 
gress by a large majority of both parties 
cheerfully starting the avalatiche of the 
Pension Bill. | 
Doubtless an opportunity will be offered 
to the Democrats to take the position which 
their Southern wing has warmly and wisely 
assumed, of paying no claims whatever.- -It 
is plain from the nature of the case, as well 
as from copious testimony, that Southern 


was, but 


loyalty is a quality very difficult to estab- 
lish. As Mr. Hut said, there were many 
thousands of good citizens in the Southern 
States who deplored the beginning of war 
and who loved the Union. But when their 
States “ went out,” they acquiesced and rec- 
ognized the existing authority. The loyal- 
ty which was real and efficient to the degree 
of taking up arms against the rebellion, or 
attempting in any way to maintain the 
Union, was very small. That, on the con- 
trary, which was effective when circum- 
stances permitted was very large. Mr. HILL 
gave some striking illustrations of compara- 
tive loyalty, and his speech, with the sincere 
renunciations in the House of any desire to 
insist upon payment of any claims whatever, 


must have a very great effect except upon 


those who ‘regard all Southerners as deep 
and dark political Jesuits, who when they 


say in the most emphatic manner that they 


do not advocate a measure, really and se- 
cretly meah that they will move heaven and 
earth to carry it. i 

The common agreement of Republicans 
and Democrats to stop the payment of claims 
growing out of losses in the war would be a 
great public benefit. It would settle har- 
moniously a question which will be always 
vexatious, and put an end to payments of 
very doubtful justice. Of course such a 
measure would stand alone and upon its 
own merits. The suggestion that the South- 
ern Democrats intend to offer non-payment 
of claims as the price of liberal subsidies for 
public works in the Southern States does 


| not seem to be justified. That they desire 


liberal appropriations to be spent in their 
States is doubtless true, and also that there 
are national works of various kinds which 
are to be undertaken there, and which will 
be paid for by the Treasury. But subsidies 
of private enterprises should bé and will be 
rejected. The declarations upon the sub- 
ject of claims, however, are so strong and 
uncompromising that we have no fear they 
will be withdrawn. They ought to have 
the good effect, also, of showing that there 
are some defects in the deep and dark Jes- 
uit theory. It is true that the tone of the 
Southern replies to Mr. BraGG was defiant. 
But his assertions were not complimentary. 
To say to a great body of party associates 
that they were faithful only so long as they 
thought they could draw liberally from the 
Treasury ‘was not a conciliatory remark. It 
is, indeed, true, and Mr. BraaG did his par- 
ty a good service in saying it, that so long 
as Democratic success meant payment of 
Southern claims, Democratic success would 
be indefinitely postponed. But to add that 
the “solid South” would be Democratic only 
so long as it could grab from the common 
purse, was to do what Mr. Gratz BROWN 
was said, in a moment of after-dinner for- 
getfulness, to have done at New Haven— 
butter his water-melon. We certainly shall 
not quarrel with Mr. BraGc, however, for 
carrying us so far forward in the settlement 
of a troublesome question. — 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


THE position in public regard of Mr. 
Dana, the most venerable of American au- 
thors, who died afew days since in his ninety- 
second year, was striking and singular. For 
more than forty years he had published noth- 
ing. Before that time he had published but 
few poems, tales, and essays, such as ex- 
pressed his genius, and with no appeal to 
popularity or applause, yet through all the 
recent and rich growth of our literature, 
and the increasing fame of its great names, 
he has steadily held his place in: public esti- 
mation, not widely read, as indeed he never 
ized as one of the fathers of 
the distinctive American literature. He was 
a scholarly, shy, secluded man, of extreme 
delicacy and refinement of nature, of choice 
and fastidious tastes, of the true literary 
temperament, and his life, by a happy for- 
tune, was a long literary leisure. In his 
youth he rambled by the sea at Newport; 
in his age he mused by the sea at Manches- 
ter. He never lost that kindred and sym- 
pathy with nature which was so remark- 
able in his friend BRYANT; and they were 
#oth touched by that mysterious modern 
love of nature which marked WORDSWORTH’S 
genius, and which made both Dana and 
BRYANT partakers of the deepest and best 
spirit in modern literature. 

Reailers who are familiar with Dana’s 
worksjare very few. The works are contain- 
ed in two volumes, and the “Buccaneer” 
is his most famous poem. It is a tale or 
legend of the sea-side, and over the story 
hangs a weird, supernatural light. It is 
full of gloomy. power, relieved with touches 
of tenderness and solemn pathos, and it is 
very remarkable among our earlier literary 
works. It is too stern for general 
popular sympathy; but it is a poem over 
which HAWTHORNE might have pored fasci- 
nated, although -we do not recall any allu- 
sion to it by him. “The Little Beach Bird” 
is a poem also which is characteristic of 


Dana’s genius, his tenderness, his sympathy, 
his solemn thoughtfulness, touched by the 
mystic spell of nature and the yearning mu- 
sic ‘of the sea always present in his soul. 
The impression of Dana’s life and genius, 
indeed, is much akin to that of Bryant in 
its solitary independence. The Puritan grav- 
ity and self-restraint, with a certain depth- 
less sadness, are in both of them; and look- 
ing back upon them now, with all their 
similarity and sympathy of nature, it is easy 
to undérstand with what strong and eager 
feeling DANA must have gone to see the re- 
puted author of “Thanatopsis”—a poem of 
which he at once perceived the scope and 
originality, and to which his soul instinct- 
ively answered. | 

-Mr. Dana’s lectures on SHAKESPEARE he 


read many years ago to small and delighted | 


companies in parlors, not in halls, instinct- 
ively apprehending that their rare and sub- 


tle quality demanded that intimate atten- — 
tion. His health, which was not vigorous © 


up to middle life, then began to improve, 
and during the last half of his ninety-one 
years he was singularly hale and well. His 
life was pure and simple, but very private. 


He took no part in public affairs, and his — 


name seldom appeared in print except in 
the course of some reminiscetice or literary 


criticism, and we do not know if any record’ 
remains in letters or diary of’ the long and 


tranquil meditation of his life. In the midst 
of our hot and busy whirl, our fierce conten- 
tions, our passionate-and often puerile strug- 
gles, it has been always refreshing and chas- 
tening to think of the serene repose, the 


lettered leisure, the unambitious but not 


torpid retirement, the grave and sweet life, 
the calm religious c ter, which the 


name of RICHARD HENRY DAN always sug- 
gests. 
REPUBLICAN REACTION. 


THE Springfield Republican evidently sup- 
poses that we were advocating a side when 
we were simply stating a case. When we 
say that parties now cohere mainly by tra- 
dition, and that an attempt to force vital 
issues upon either of them would rend them 
in twain, and consequently that they will 
probably go into the campaign of 1880 main- 
taining the status quo, we do not say that 
we advise such a course, or that we approve 
of evading positive issues. We trust that 
the Republican party will make as unre- 
served a financial deélaration, for instance, 
as it did in New York and Massachusetts 
and Connecticut last year; that it will ex- 
press @ very emphatic opinion about the 
suppression of the colored vote in the South- 
ern States; that it will pronounce against 
the payment of all Southern claims, if that 
is still an open. question; that it will de- 
clare against sectional suspicion and jeal- 
ousy; and that it will demand a system of 


non-partisan appointments to office based . 


upon ascertained qualification, a repeal of 
the four years law, and a tenure of good 
behavior. These are among the good things 
which ought to be obtained, and the Repub- 
lican party is most fitted to obtain them. 
We are not blind, however, ta the reaction 
in the party, and we do not suppose that a 
party which in various States has just elect- 


' ed Messrs. LOGAN, CAMERON, CONKLING, and | 


CARPENTER to the Senate, and which will 
apparently send Mr. CHANDLER from Michi- 
gan if it has a chance, will probably under- 
take, for instance, such a reform of the ciyil 
service as we desire. But we do not pro- 
pose, for any such reason, to help bring in a 
party from which reform is still less to be 
expected. The Republican seems to hold 
that the election of the gentlemen we have 
named is conclusive evidence of the hope- 
lessness of “reform within the party,” and 
that all who sincerely desire reform will be 
wise enough to oppose the party of LoGaN 
and Co. 

This, as we remember, was the reasoning 
of 1872, when the Republican supported Mr. 
GREELEY and a Democratic restoration. 
There was no question at that time of 


abuses and misconduct in the Republican — 


party, and of the ascendency in the Senate 
of the very group to which Messrs. LOGAN 
and Co. belonged. There were very plausi- 
ble arguments for a change. If the ques- 
tion were reduced to a simple formula, Why 
was not a party to which men like Mr. Bay- 


ARD belong more trustworthy than one in . 


which certain familiar “‘ bosses” were con- 


spicuous? the answer was easy: it was 


preferable. But the question was not quite 
so simple. Even Mr. SuMNER used to say 
at that time that Mr. GREELEY was an orig- 
inal Republican, and that General GRANT 


had never voted but once, and then for 


JAMES BUCHANAN. If that were all, it 
would have been wise to vote for Mr. GREF- 
LEY. But the instinctive question was, 
Does Mr. BAYARD represent the forces be- 


Mr. Greetey? Mr. BayYARD is an 


honorable man, but what are the convic- 
tions and objects that control the party with 
which he acts? - Is it wise, or well, or safe, 
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to intrust the government of the country 
to a party composed and contralled as we 
know the Democratic party to be, even 
with an old Republican at its head, rather 
than to a party composed as we know the 
Republican party to be, even with Messrs. 
LOGAN and Co. in conspicuous places? That 
was really the question which decided the 
election of 1872. There were many other 
considerations, but that was controlling. 
The result would have been the same even 
if Mr. ADaMs had been nominated at Cin- 
cinnati, or if the Democrats had not adopt- 
ed Mr. Greetey. The decisive considera- 
tion was distrust of the Democratic party. 
It was, if the Republican pleases, a choice 
of evils, and “independents” by thousands 
simply chose what they thought the lesser 
of the two, and voted for General GRANT. 
There is no probability of any active dem- 
onstration next year like that of 1872 at Cin- 
einnati. The Administration is Republican, 
and its total freedom from scandals and its 
patriotic spirit prevent any secession. As- 
suming that no such scandals arise, that 
specie payments are maintained, that indus- 
try revives, that the Republican Convention 
rebukes bulldozing and sectionalism, and 
does not evade honest financial declarations, 
ought there, in the Republican’s opinion, to 
be a bolt from the party because Tllinois has 
elected Mr. LOGAN, and New York Mr. ConK- 
LING, and Wisconsin Mr. CARPENTER? Ifa 
bolt should occur, could it have any other 
result than to secure Democratic ascendency, 
and would that increase the probability of 
reform? Messrs. LOGAN and Co, know per- 
fectly well that there is a large and inde- 
pendent element in the party which ap- 
proves neither them nor their methods, and 
which does not and would not follow them 
at all costs. That consciousness modifies 


their action, so that, however strong they 


may be, they. are not the party. In our sys- 
tem of government, where results are to be 
obtained only through party agency, patri- 
otic men will hold their party simply for 
what it is—a means to an end; but they 
will not abandon the means so long as, with 
all its imperfections, it seems to them better 
than any other. There are times, of course, 
when an honest man will vote against his 
party, but he will not abandon his party be- 
cause some part of it honors men whom he 
does not, or because it may sometimes pass 


measures that he does not approve, or fail to |. 


support those that he desires. When, how- 
ever, such men control absolutely, and when 
such measures are the general policy, he will 
naturally “quit.” We recognizethe Repub- 
lican reaction, but we do not yield to it. 
We do not “acquiesce in the propriety or 
necessity of running the Republican party 


_on traditions, or even on rejected reforms,” 


but in adjusting it to real and vital issues, 


and we shall labor to that end. 


A GLANCE ACROSS THE 
BORDER. 
THE amusing order signed by a military 
secretary regulating dress at the reception 
of the Governor-General in Canada, which 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH made the subject of 


suggestive comment, is significant only as a 


little part of the scheme to foster a senti- 


ment in America hostile to the American 


idea. The drift of the BEACONSFIELD Ad- 
ministration is exaltation of the power of 
the crown, and to that degree withstanding 
the natural and historic political develop- 
ment of England. This tendency has 
aroused the attention of sagacious English- 
men, and comments upon it are among the 
most striking and interesting of recent con- 
tributions to English periodical literature. 
The same general policy which makes the 
Queen of England’ the Empress of India 
sends a royal princess to Canada to estab- 
lish a semi-regal court with all the attendant 
etiquette. It isa thoroughly Tory policy, in 
the old-fashioned sense, and it naturally ar- 
rests the attention of all political observers. 
Of course neither Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH nor 
any other intelligent spectator supposes ° 
that the advent of the Queen’s daughter 
and the colonial court at Ottawa will make 
trouble with the United States. Ifour good 
Canadian neighbors find comfort in the rank 
of the wife of their Governor-General, and 
take pleasure in the ceremonies of a palace 
of which the mistress is a “daughter of 


‘England,” no sensible American will sus- 


pect them of harboring designs against our 
peace. But that need not blind any eye to 
the fact that the court sentiment and cere- 


‘monial are inconsistent with the principles 


and tendencies known as American, and 
which characterize especially North America. 
Nothing can be in general more harmonious 
than the relations of the United States and 


. (Canada. Indeed, the fault. on our side is, 


tather too great ignorance of our neighbor, 
and too little interest in his concerns, than 
jealousy or hostility of any kind or degree 
whatever. Yet obviously nothing would 
seem to be more probable than that Eng- 
lish-speaking communities adjaining each 


that while it protects the public and the | 


| ness a political power, and encourage hy“ 


one year. The licenses shall be sold at auc- 


licenses, while the dealer who has paid fair 
value will be careful not to forfeit his own |- 


‘of the neighborhood to remonstrate. This 
plan makes if impossible to grant licenses 


other upon this continent would gravitate 
together and seek some form of alliance. 
The friendly union of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States is, upon general principles, so nat- 
ural, that it is undoubtedly within the fore- 
cast of every political thinker. 

In this view the studied cultivation of 
monarchical and aristocratic feelings and 
institutions in Canada is a policy in which 
every American may have a speculative in- 
terest as a policy intentionally perplexing 
to American political development. “The 
States” are not so far from the capital of the’ 
Dominion that a skillful propaganda of aris- 
tocratic and royal sentiment might not have 
some effect upon that element of American 
society which “ loves a lord,” and that other 
and very different class which philosoph- 
ically distrusts popular institutions. The. 
policy which tends to assimilate and unite 
the English-speaking communities of the 
New World is the true continental policy, 
and the one which an American instinctive- 
ly approves. Thus the attention which the 
avatar of a scion of royalty in Canada has 
attracted is not due nierely to the interest 
in one who is born in the purple, but to its 
political significance and tendency. The 
regulation of dress is a matter of etiquette. 
Etiquette is a constituent part of a court. | 
A court belongs to a system which is not in 
the broad sense American, and which tends 
to wean American sentiment from American 
ideas. A court at Ottawa will not upset the 
American republic; but a court at Ottawa 
may be none the less worth thinking about. 


THE SWEDISH PLAN. 


As there is always sure to be legislation 
upon the subject of liquor licenses, and as 
the experience of other countries is of very 
great service in all such legislation, we are 
glad to see that Mr. OGDEN has presented 
to the New York Legislature some methods 
of the Swedish system. The debate for a 
long time must be upon a license and not a 
prohibitory faw. Local option is thus far 
the favorite method of applying the prohib- 
itory principle, and in many places, as we 
know, 1t is found to be a practicable and 
salutary pian. To compel a man to go no 
farther than the next village for his dram 
is to lay a great restraint upon drinking, 
and to promote the good order of the vil- 
lage from which he is sent. This is the ex- 
perience in many rural districts. The Civil 
Damage Act.is less effective, for obvious rea- 
sons, but when this is really enforced it is 
also very serviceable. All such regulations 
are signs of the disposition to do something 
effectively to stay the plague of drunken- 
ness, and their combination, wherever prac- 
ticable, will be found of great benefit. 

The friends of the proposed amendments 
in the license system hold that the law | 
should be simple and easy to enforce, and | 


persons licensed, it should also produce the 
maximum revenue. Measured by such tests, 
the present laws fail totally. They are found | 
to be complicated and even self-conflicting. | 
They do not protect the public. They pro- 
duce little revenue, make the liquor busi- 


pocrisy, fraud, and contempt for law. Upon | 
reflection, these charges against the present | 
laws will be found to be largely justified, 

and Mr. OGDEN’s amendments contemplate 

remedies which have been tested in Sweden. 

The amendments propose, in brief, that the | 
number of licenses shall not exceed one for 
each five hundred of population, and a con- 
venient time and place shall be provided for 
the sale of licenses, which are to hold for 


tion, one by one, and to the highest bidder, 
one-fourth of the amount to be paid at the 
time, and the rest within a month or six 
weeks. The buyer must notify the Board 
of Excise at what place he intends to use 
the license, and the record of such intention 
shall be open to public inspection. If own- 
ers of half the property within two hundred 
feet of the designated site object to such 
use, the license shall not issue for that place. 
The amendments, of course, are not to inter- 
fere with local option. 

The experience of Sweden justifies the 
friends of the amendments in asserting that 
under stich a system the city, town, or vil- 
lage obtains the actual money value of the 


license and to prevent illegal selling by 
others. The number of drinking-places is 
limited, and they are more readily watched ; 
and as all licenses are sold at one time and 
go into effect at one time, all interested can 
protect themselves most easily. The au- 
thority of the local board to regulate the 
number of licenses extends to prohibition, 
and is an admirable form of local option, 
which is still further secured by the right 


through favoritism, or as rewards for polit-* 


agement. 


ical or personal service, and by compelling 


payment of the real yalue of the license, the - 


town or village receives the undue profit 
which has hitherto been secured by the 
liquor-seller. The effect of this will be to 
make liquor-selling no more profitable than 
other trades, so that it will pass into the 
hands of a better class. The friends of the 
amendments hold that they propose a plain 
business arrangement, fair to the liquor- 


dealer, to the public treasury, and to all the- 


people, and they have good reasons for their 
assertion. It is evident that such a plan 


would remedy many of the most familiar- 


evils of the present system. The only ques- 
tion is whether the friends of prohibition 
will accept a compromise which is so full of 
promise, and which can appeal to experience 
for its justification. 


PERSONAL. 


says, ‘‘I sometimes thin 
when I see the way we blunder toward luck, o 
an old saying that Providence takes care of 
kipas, fools, and the United States.” - 

—The new Governor of North Carolina, THom- 
As J. JARVIS, is a native of Hyde County, in that 
State, and about forty-seven years of age. is 
first appearance in public life was as a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1868. Sub- 
sequently he served in both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and was in the Constitutional 
Cenvention of 1875, of which body he. was the 
recognized leader on the Democratic side. In 
1876 lie was elected Lieutenant-Governor, by vir- 
tue of which office he is now President of tlie 
Senate. He is aman who is in the strictest sense 
a Democrat, and has been in the front rank of his 
party in all measures looking to the supremacy 
of that party. 

—The Rev. Dr. Porter, rector of Grace Church, 
in this city, in a sermon recently published, men- 
tipns as a unique fact in the history of that 
cliurch that during the past ten years its con- 
tributions for purely missionary work have 
amounted to $1,082,368—a larger sum probabl 
than has been contributed for missionary wor 
by any parish in the country. Not a dollar of 
this vast sum was expended in the maintenance 
of church services in the parish or in beantifying 
and adorning the church edifice. Whatever has 
been done for these purposes is entirely outside 
of the amount above named. The church has 
reached its threescore years and ten, and never 


was so largely attended, never so prosperous, 
‘and never had the co-operation of so many 


hearts and hands in its work. 

—The ‘‘Saturdag Club’’ of Philadelphia has 
long been known as one of the foremost social 
institutions in the country. Ite members em- 
brace all that is most distinguished in the social 
and professional life of Philadelphia. Its “‘ re- 
ception’ on the Ist inst. was given by Mr. 
GEorGE W. who had the pleasure of 
entertaining not only the dite of his own city, 
but a hundred or more gentlemen of New York 
and other places who have achieved distinction 
in politics, the judiciary, law, medicine, litera- 
ture, and art. It was a very remarkable assem- 
b ne of the many remarkable gatherings 
which Mr. Cu1Lps has had the pleasure of bring- 


4 ing together in his own mansion 


—Among the pictures recently exhibited at 
GOUPIL’s was one of very at merit bya youn 
American artist, Mr. J. ELLIOTT GreGory. 
represents a page in a velvet dress bearing a tra 
and glasses. The coloring and textures are ad- 
mirable, and the picture is not only a very no- 
ticeable composition, but a promise of still more 
excellent work to come. 

—Mr. Tom Tay Lor is understood to have re- 
signed the editorship of Punch, and Mr. F. C. 
BURNAND is to be his successor. Punch has not 
made much progress under Mr. TayLor’s man- 
ARK LEMON and SHIRLEY BROOKS 
“were very capable editors and ial men, thor- 

oughly interested in their work, and in sympa- 
thy with the members of their staff. Mr. Tay- 
LOR, though clever and accomplished, is. neither 
co nor humorous. Mr. BURNAND has done 
best things in Punch for years past. 

—General RicHARD TaYLor, in a recent ar- 
ticle on ‘“*A Statesman of the Colonial Era,” 
gives a very interesting sketch of GzorGz Ma- 
son, of Mee one of the founders, of the gov- 
ernment, and of his kinsmen who became con- 
spicuous in public life. Of these,GrzorGE Mason 
declined the position of Senator. His nephew, 
STEPHEN THOMSON MASON, was a Senator from 
Virginia in 1794-1803. Another nephew, JoHN 
THOMSON MASON, was offered the position of 
Attorney-General of the United States by Jer- 
FERSON, and again by Mapison, but declined, A 
grandnephew, ARMISTEAD THOMSON MASON, was 
elected a Senator from Virginia in 1815, but fell 
in a duel with his cousin JOHN Mason M‘Carry, 
at, the age of thirty-two. A grandson, Ricnarp 


B. Mason, colonel and brevet brigadier-general - 


in the United States army, was the first civil and 
military Governor of California. Another grand- 
son, JAMES MURRAY Mason, was sent to the Sen- 
ate by Virginia in 1837, and remained a member 
until the civil war, when he went as Confederate 
Commissioner to England. “Descended, but more 
remotely, from the same stock was JoHun Y. Ma- 
son, of Virginia, who was Secretary of the Navy 
under TyLer, held the same office as well as 
that of Attorney-General under POLK, and died 
in Paris, whither he had been sent by Prgxce, as 
United States minister. | | 
—Mr. CusHING, it is said, cold read sixteen 
hours a day for a month, and never forget an im- 
ortant fact obtained in that time 
ey-General, he would have his meals brought 
to him and laid on his writing-desk, and 
would eat the entire meal without looking at it 
or resting from his work. 4 
a graduate and fellow of 
Columbia College of the class of 1876, recently 
received public praise from Heidelberg Univer- 
sity for the excellence of a treatise he had writ- 
ten on “The Sphere and Province of Govern- 
ment, according to the Doctrines of Turgot, 
Adam Smith, and John Stuart Mill.” 
—In Dean StTan.ey’s address on Americ 
recently delivered before the Birmingham an 
Midland Institute, he recalls to us the following 
‘* personal’ of three personages who first sprang 
into fame in Virginia: ‘‘ What can be more stir- 
ring or more primeval than the account of those 
b t adventurers who, in the dazzling glory 


' grafted on the re-o 


hile At- . 


of the Elizabethan age, were fired with the hope 
of perpetuating the name of the Virgin Queen 
on anewcontinent? Look at the first projector 
of the scheme—stat au, poet, historian, dis- 
coverer—Sir WaLTER RavLeicH. He lies in a 
nameless grave at Westminster, but his true 
monument is the colony of Virginia. Look at 
the strange figure, well known in America—dim- 


t h bearing the homely name of Jonn Smits, 
was the life and soul of that early settlement, 
and whose career both before and afterward was 
checkered with a series of marvellous risks which 
might well have belonged to a Grecian Argonaut 
ora medieval crusader. Tlirice was his lifesaved 
by the interest which his presence inspired in 

ree princesses whom he encountered in these 
various hazards—CvuLaneta, the lady of Hunga- 
ry, TRAGEBIZONDA, the lady of the Turkish ha- 


iy, I fear, recognized in England—of him who, 


‘rem, and PocaHonTas, the young daughter of 
_the Indian chief Pownatan, who threw herself 
‘between him and her father’s anger. It is by a 


singular fate that whilst AHONTAS, the earli- 
est or almost the earliest Christian convert of 
the native tribes of North America, lies buried 


.within the parish church of Gravesend, where’ 
‘she closed her life, the remains of 


after his long and stormy career, should repose . 
in the solemn gloom of the Church of 8t. Sepul- 


ehre in the city of London. ‘ Here’—such was 


he lies who conquered, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress : In.the Senate, on the 3ist alt., Mr. Saun- 
dérs announced that the joint committee on the pro- 
posed transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War De- 

ment were unable to agree, being equally divided. 

he House non-concurred in the Senate’s amendments 
to the bill to abolish the volunteer navy. The Fairfax 
Sees Toe claim was rejected, in the House, by a 
vote of 88 to 128.—On the Ist inst., in the Senate, Mr. 
Hoar presented a minority report from the Committee 
vileges and Elections in favor of a constitution- 


use refused to suspend the rules and pass a 
bill for the issue of ea in four per cent. bonds, . 


rejected, the last by a vote of 66 to 118.—On the 5th,- 
the Senate resolved to appoint a select committee to 
investigate the Nicaraguan claims. The Edmunds 
resolutions affirming the validity of the last three con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted by a strict pore 
vote, after a discussion which continued until near mii- 
night... The eee Levee Bill passed the House, 
a vote of 155 to 73, after an amendment speropete- 
$3,871,500 for strengthening the levees had n 
wn.—On the 6th, the Senate passed the Census 
Bill, and also instructed the Commiitee on Agriculture 
to {nquire into the reports of cattle disease. The 
House, in Committee of the Whole, discussed the Army 
Appro on. Bill all day, and by a vote of 101 to 91 
ization scheme. 
Two more United States Senators were chosen, on 
the Sist ult., B. F. Jonss, from Louisiana, aid J, J. 
Ingalls, from Kansas. 


FOREIGN NEWS. ’ 


Fusruer important changes occurred in the ern- 
ment of France during the t week, On the 3ist 
ult. M. Gambetta was President of the Cham- ad 
ber of uties by a vote of 314 out of 405.—The can- 
didates of the Left were unop in seven out of 
twelve supplementary elections held on the 3d inst. 
for Deputies. M. Panl de Cassagnac, whose election — 
was invalidated by the Chamber, was re-elected by a 


as follows: M. Waddington, President of the 
Ceuncil and Minister of Fo sign Affairs; Senator Le 
er, Minister of Justice; M. De Marcére, Minister 

of the Interior, and also Minister of Public Worship . 
ad ¢ > M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public In- 


J 
_ struction and Fine Arts; M. Lepére, Minister of Agri- 


culture ; Admiral Jauréguiberry, Minister of Marine. 
Five of the six new ministers are Protestants, and 
ore the six are lawyers, M. Cochery, Under-Sec- 

of the Department of Finance, has been nom- 
inated minister, with a new department. M. Andral, 
Vice-President of the Council of State, has resigned, 
and Admiral Pothuan has been appointed ambassador 
at London, and Colonel Andlau ambaseador at Vienna. 
—President Grévy sent his first m e to the Cham- 
bers on the 6th, and on the same day M. Gambetta de- 
livered his inaugural address as President of the Dep- 


uties. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 81st ult. says that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan has arrived on the Russian 
frontier. His followers were disarm The Ameer ° 
alone was allowed to retain his arms. The Russian 
authorities endeavored to persuade him that it would 
be useless to go to St. Petersburg, but the Ameer went, 
nevertheless. — A Reuter telegram from Calcutta re- 
— that General Maude has returned to his quarters 

rom Buzar Valley, having madé terms with the chiefia. 
General Roberts had left Hazarpir for Khurum.. Riot- 
ous demonstrations had been made in Seistan against 
the authority of the Persians.—Mohammed Khan, son 
of Whali Mohammed, has been imprisoned by Yakoob 
Khan. The property at Cabool belonging to the sir- 
dars now at Jelalabad has been plundered by Yakoob 
Khan’s order. . The shelling of a portion of Cabool by 
Yakoob Khan has ceased because of threats of a gen-t 


uprising. 

The Roumanians have occupied, with a | display 
of force, a eee near Silistria, which position the 
claim as belonging to Roumania. They have ref 
the perem summons of Ruasia to give up the place, 
and a collision is apprehended. Austria approves the 
attitude assumed by Roumania, and it is said England 
takes a similar view. Rouamania is ready to submit to 
the decision of Europe.—Prince Alexander of Batten- 

has declined the candidature for the Bulgarian 


The plague in Astrakhan is still spreading. The 
Czar has approved the suimmary measures for stam 
ing out the scourge. The Minister of the Interior 


‘empowered to burn Wetlianka and other villages where 


it is necessary, the inhabitants to be removed elsewhere 
within the quarantine district. The military cordon 


around the infected districts is 1000 miles long. The 
local Sani Commission of Moscow have decided on 
the most 
unhealthy basement dwellings, the erection of build- 
ings to accommodate 2000 people, and of furnaces for 
burning infected clothes, and the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of cooked provisions. Railway cars from Russia 
are not adm 
antine measures are enforced on the frontiers and the 
Black Sea and Danube ports. The Austrian govern- 
ment prohibits the importation of a large number of 
| articles from Russia, and orders the disinfection of all 
arrivals therefrom. Quarantine of Italian ports has 


gent precautions, such as the closing of 


to German territory, and severe quar- 


to twenty days, and the importation of 


certain articles is forbidden. A disease believed to be 


cal with the plague has appeared in Thessaly. 


ti 38 
A serious outbreak of plearo-preumonia has occurred 
England The Canadian 


vernment has prohibited the importation of cattle 
‘the United States for three months from the lst 


+ 
amendment prohibiting States from disfranchising 
ee persone en account of sex.—On the 3d, the Senate con-. 
a rmed the nominations of Collector Merritt and Naval 
Officer Burt, of the New York Custom-house, the for- 
mer : ® vote of 33 to %, and the latter : 31 to 19. 
of pensions. The vote was 140 to 31, or less than two- q 
a thirds—On the 4th, the House discussed the Army 
; Appropriation Bill. Amendments proposing the re- 
| 
| 
| 
4 
inst. 
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RICHARD H. DANA. 


Tue name of Ricnarp H. Dana is associated 
with the dawn of American literature, as that of 
his father is with the beginning of our history as 
a nation. Those who have studied attentively 
the records of the Revolution will not fail to re- 
member Francis Dana, the eminent jurist, who 
served his country in the various offices of mem- 
ber of Congress, foreign minister, and Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts. The mother of 
Ricuarp Dana was the daughter of 
Exery, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and thus on both sides he is de- 
scended from men whose active patriotism assist- 
_ ed in laying the foundations of our republic. In 
his own life, however, there is, with a single ex- 
ception, no record of his having concerned him- 
self in any way with political questions, and we 
know him only as one of the most talented and 
scholarly of the writers whose efforts to give a 

‘national character and direction to our literature 
were made during the first decades of the pres- 
ent century. 

Ricnarp Henry Dana was born in 1787, dur- 
ing the period of reaction that followed upon the 
excitement of Revolutionary days. His child- 
hood was passed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which had been the home of his family for sev- 
eral generations. At the age of ten years he 
was taken to Newport, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the sea, that was to furnish him in- 
spiration for his longest and most remarkable 
poem. In 1804 he entered Harvard College, and 
here occurred an incident by no means unusual 
in the case of irrepressible youth, but one that is 
not always attended with such serious results. A 
rebellion broke out against the authorities, head- 
ed by a few lawless spirits, in which young Dana 
was concerned, and he, together with several oth- 
ers, was compelled to leave the institution. As 
usual, terms were soon made which would have 
enabled him to resume his standing ; but pride for- 
bade their acceptance, and he determined to con- 
tinue his education in other ways. Among the 
relatives of the Dana family was Francis Dana 
CHANNING, a lawyer of considerable reputation, 
and a cousin of Richarp Dana. Under his able 
direction the young man devoted himself to the 
study of the law, and was admitted to the bar at 
Baltimore, in which city he had taken up his resi- 
dence for a time. He soon removed, however, to 
Boston, and it appeared as if he might follow in 
the steps of his father. His college concluded to 
confer the missing degree; he was fully equipped, 
so far as the necessary ‘study was concerned, to 
take a high place in the legal profession, and an 
opening was given him in politics by his election | 
tothe Legislature. All these prospects were, how- 
ever, abandoned. On the Fourth of July, 1814, he 
delivered an oration at Boston, and as if this was 
the turning-point in his career, his talents were 
henceforth devoted to the cause of letters. 

At this time there existed in Boston a club of 
literary gentlemen who had in contemplation the 
establishment of a new magazine or periodical 
that should contain miscellaneous papers on sub- 
jects of popular interest. This association, call- 
ed the “ Anthology Club,” had previousl+ issued 
a monthly publication, but it had been for some 


> 
/ 
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d 
time discontinued, and their desire was to start a 
new one. Into this project Mr. Dana, who was a 
member of the club, entered with great enthusi- 


asm, and in 1815 thefirst number of the North. 


American Review made its appearance. For three 
years the new venture was conducted by different 
editors. At the end of that time it was given 
into the charge of Mr. Epwarp T: CHannIne, a 
cousin of Mr. Dana, and the two were subsequent- 
ly. associated in the editorship. Before.assuming 
this responsible position Mr. Dana had, however, 
been a frequent contributor to the magazine, and 
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had won considerable reputation as a writer by 
able reviews and articles calling attention to a 
new school of English poets, represented at that 
time by WorpswortH and CoLeriper. His own 
poems were also beginning to attract attention, 
and the public were gradually becoming con- 
vineed that they need no longer look so excelu- 
sively abroad for poets and essayists. As an ed- 
itor Mr. Dana was constantly on the look-out for 
fresh talent and ability, and thus he was among 
the first to discover the remarkable beauty of a 


new poem offered by 3 gentleman on the part of 


New York. 


an unknown writer, then scarcely emerged from. 


boyhoed.. This poem was “ Thanatopsis,” and 


the boyish writer Bryant, whose subsequent po. 


etical contributions, together with Mr. Dana’s 


own, gave a new and original character to Amer- © 


ican. poetry. | j | 
In 1819 Mr. Cuannrtne received the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Rhetoric.and Oratory at Har- 


vard College, and this terminated the connection”. 
of the two cousins with the North American Re- 


mew. Mr. Dana determined upon starting a pe 
riodical of his own, and with this view came to 
In a short time a publication called 
The Idle ‘Man was started, but its career was 
brief, a few numbers only having been issued. 
Several causes have been assigned for its failure, 
but the most probable reason was that the edit- 
or’s aims were too exalted, and he overestimated 
the cultivation of the readers who support maga- 
zine literature. After the failure of his own ven- 
ture we find him writing for the magazine of his 
former contributor, the New York Leview, edited 
by Mr. Bryant. In this publication many of his 
‘best poems appeared, and also a number of es- 
says of unusual merit. For many years articles 
appeared from his pen in different periodica)s, 
both secular and religious, all of which bore the 
impress of eareful study, and a fixed determina- 


. tion to master every detail of the subject under 


treatment. In 1839 Mr. Dana appeared as a lev- 
turer, His success was marked, the course of 


. eight lectures upon SHAKSPEARE that he delivered 


in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia being 
largely attended, and receiving the most favor- 
able notice from the critics. In 1850 he pub- 
lished a work of two volumes, which comprises, 
with the exception of a few essays and other un- 
important articles, about all that he has written. 
After having thus collected together what may 
be regarded as the sum of his literary achieve- 


' ments during the years spent in aetive work, Mr. 
Dana determined upon retirement from the scenes. 

_ where he had acquitted himself so well. 

' last thirty years he has been known to the world 


For the 


neither as a lecturer, nor 4 writer, but simply as a 


scholarly gentleman enjoying the laborious crea- 


tions of others, and dividing his time quietly be- 
tween the rural delights of his country home and 


_ the pleasures to be enjoyed in meeting with con- 


genial friends and acquaintances during his peri- 


, Odical sojourns in Boston. 


Many causes have been assigned for Mr. Dana’s 


complete relinquishment of all literary labor at - 


so early a stage of his career, the chief among 


them being his delicate health, This, however, - 
- can scarcely be charged as the whole reason for 


his withdrawal from all active part in the world 


‘of letters, Although far from strong in his youth, . 


he was nevertheless able to endure the strain of 
a collegiate course and subsequent legal studies, 
‘and it is affirmed that his health improved rapid- 
ly after reaching the age of fifty. That he must 
have possessed considerable vital strength and 
endurance is shown by the fact of his living until 
ninety-one without ever having positively assumed 


_ the character of an invalid. A more likely rea- 


son for’his indifference to the laurels to be won. 
by a successful author may be found in the fact 
that fortune had placed him beyond the necessity 
of toil, arf#i the possession of a fastidious taste that 
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forbade his com for fame on the only level | out with no more definite intention than that of | them—a most judicious and praiseworthy pro- | entered all his results formally in his book—the 
ceeding on his part. He went on to say, “Of late | squares, plots, calculations, | 3 


where a tly at the present day it can be won. 


In his youth Mr. Dawa possessed a high ideal as 
a littérateur, and this he endeavored to embody 


» in his publication of The Idle Man ; and herein, 
as already suggested, the secret of its untimely 


fate probably lay. |One of his biographers, in 
speaking of this unfortunate periodical, says: 
“Six numbers of it were issued, when it was dis- 


’ continued, the author acquiring the experience, 


hitherto rot uncommon in the higher American 


literature, that if he would write as a poet and. 


philosopher and publish as a gentleman, he must 
pay as well as compose.” As an essayist Mr. 
aNa’s style was of the purest, being not only 
musical in expression, but embodying in the 
choicest phrases the most elevated sentiments of 
a thoroughly cultivated soul. About the person- 
idyllic grace, while the plots, although essentially 
anasto, never degenerated. within the temotest 
range of sensationalism. That such wares as these 
brought to the literary market might fail of pur- 
chasers, and that the writer of them might be in- 
duced to lay down his pen in weariness at the ob- 
tuseness of his public, is easy of comprehension. 
The most remarkable of Mr. Dana’s produc- 
tions, and the one-that will probably live the 
longest among American literary collections, is 
one that has already once been forgotten. In 
1827 the author, who had recovered somewhat 
from the disappointment attending the failure of 
his unfortunate magazine, published a small col- 
Jection of poems, among which was one called 
“The Buccaneer.” At the time it attracted con- 
‘siderable attention, and added much to the then 
growing reputation of the writer. But when, 


_ about six years ago, it was republished in Har- 


"s Magazine, with profuse illustrations, and 
in a manner calculated to draw attention to its 
peculiar value as a masterpiece of literary art, 
some newspaper critics failed to recognize it, and 
hastened to congratulate Mr. Dana upon the pro- 
duction of a new poem. Yet “The Buccaneer” 


_is one of the most powerful pieces of word-paint- 


ing in our language, having been justly compared 
to CoLrrincr’s “ Ancient Mariner,” the fame, of 
which remains unimpaired. As many of our read- 
ers will be interested to see the poem in, we 
refer them to Harper's Magazine for ber, 
1872, and quote in connection with it the follow- 


- jng paragraph relating to the poem, from one who 


ized its remarkable power as a picture of 
human guilt and misery: “‘The Buccaneer’ is a 
philosophical poem, a tale of the heart and the 
conscience. The villainy of the hero, though in 
remote prospective to the imagination, appeals 
on that account the more powerfully to the con- 
sciousness. His remorse is touched with con- 
summate art, as ‘the rude, hard, earthy nature 
steps into the region of the supernatural, and 
with unchanged rigidity embraces its new terrors. 
The machinery is jat once ao and spiritual 
in the vision of the horse. e story is opened 
by glimpses to the reader in the only way in which 
modern art can aittain with cultivated minds the 
effect of the old ballad directness. The visionary 
horror. is relieved by simple touches of human 
feeling and sweet images, as in the opening of 
the lovely, peaceful scenes of nature.” | 
Mr. Dana’s long career is ended at last, and the 
prevailing feeling of those who knew him only 
as an author must be regret that he did not write 
more, and that a greater appreciation was not 
extended to. his early efforts for the improvement 
and developments of our literature. As a pri- 
vate individual his life has been singularly peace- 
ful: and happy. Born in a circle where polite 
learning was a natural accomplishment, and the 
possessor of inherited wealth, nothing appears to 
have been wanting to make existence a blessing. 
Although called upon to.suffer many bereave- 
ments, losing his wife while yet young, and fol- 
lowing several children to the grave, his last 
hours were cheered by the ministrations of an af- 
fectionate daughter, and he leaves a son to per- 


' petuate his name, and one who, like his father, 


has for many years devoted himself to literary 
labors. Mr. Dana’s death took place on the 
morning of Sunilay, February 2, at his residence 
in Boston, which he was accustomed to seek only 
when driven from his beautiful summer home at 


“ Manchester by the sea’’ by the inclemency of 


New England winters. 


THE SORROWS OF A NOVELIST. 


PeRHAPs lio greater compliment can be paid to 


the genius of a novelist than the personal interest 


in his fictitious characters of which the writer of 
the following letter complains with a fine humor 
that reminds us of the author of The Wonder 
Adventures of a Phaeton. It shows that he has 
invested his characters with the personality of 
real men and women, and that his story has touch- 
ed the hearts as well as interested the minds of 
his readers. The experience of Mr. J. Smith is 
not without parallels in that of such novelists as 
Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others; and very recently Mr. William Black in- 
curred the displeasure of many tender hearts by 
iving so tragic an ending to Macleod of Dare. 
he remonstrances that poured in upon him were 
so numerous and so intense that he resolved to 
leave tragedy entirely out of his next novel; and 
those who have wept over the inexpressibly sad 
fate of the young Scotch laird and the lady whom 
he loved in vain will find nothing but smiles and 
laughter in the new story—nothing but idleness 
and nonsenee, blue seas, love-making, and shoot- 
ing, all mixed up together in a charming romance 
of the yachting season. ' But we are keeping 
readers too long from Mr. J. Smith’s (we had al- 
most written Black’s) pleasant protest, which we 
find addressed to the editor of the London Daily 


began the writing of novels, 


‘more years ago now than I care to count, I set 


“ever, Iam bound to admit was sound. 


sary,” said a well-known physician. 


making my men and women as like as I could to 
the men and women I had seen and known. As 
I never had had the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of a murderer, a forger, or a bigamist, and as 
it seemed to me that murderers, forgers, and 
bigamists formed, after all, but a small propor- 
tion of the population of this country, I thought 
it would be at least safer to leave those persons 
out altogether. But, on the other hand, it mever 
occurred to me that I should be expected to rep- 
resent the world as consisting exclusively of sugar- 
plums and orange blossom, that the business of 
a novelist was to be limited to the patching up of 
marriages, and that my dearest friends would ex- 
ecrate me for admitting that even people 
may occasionally be the victims apparently 
quite unnecessary and unrequited suffering. How- 
ever, for many a day I was left to do as I pleased. 
I might have made a Nibelungen holocaust of the 
whole of my characters, and the world would not 
have shuddered one bit. I was allowed to work 
my own wild will on death-beds or marriages, and 
nobody seemed to care. Then a change came. 
I suddenly discovered on what a barrel of dyna- 
mite I had been sitting, contentedly kicking my 
heels. The new story ended tragically. That it 
must have ended tragically I should have thought 


any reader would have perceived almost jat the: 


outset. However, no sooner was it published 


than I was appalled at what I had done, The 


remonstrances, written with an earnestness, with 
a sense of deep personal injury there was no mis- 
taking, that now poured in on me, would have 
startled and shocked the least sensitive of per- 
sons. I had been looking at the whole thing as 
a piece of literature ; my nts appear- 
ed to take it as a cruel and gratuitous stirring up 
of painful recollections of their own domestic ca- 
lamities. Was there not enough sorrow in the 
world? ‘Oh, how could you do so, Mr. Smith ?” 
Well, at that time I was on I am now, 
and had not acquired that ess to public 
opinion that comes with years and the reading of 
Marcus Aurelius. I wrote many letters in reply, 
and argued and remonstrated in turn. I jappeal- 
ed to the highest literature that has impressed the 
world ; I took shelter behind the highest names ; 
I demanded to know whether, if fiction only dealt 
with the Rosa-Matilda side of life, it would not 
be put away from serious consideration altogeth- 
er. No use. “Oh, how could you do so, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

Well, then, accident rather than design took me 
away from the domain of tragedy for some years 
after that, and the public and I seemed to get on 
very well together. There were no more-remon- 
strances, only mild felicitations. One distinguish- 
ed physiologist has informed me that he even now 
takes up and re-reads after dinner one of the nov- 
els I wrote at this time, because he is of opinion 
that nice, comforting literature of that sort is a 
real aid to digestion ; and another equally. distin- 
guished professor has confided to me that novel- 
reading he finds to be quite invaluable, for after 
dinner he lies down on the hearth-rug before the 
fire, his wife reads to him a pleasant, soothing 
novel until he goes to sleep, then he awakes in an 
hour or so ready for a long night’s work. I am 
proud to have helped this good work in however 
small a measure. “ But Scripture saith an end- 
ing to all fine things must be ;” and so, after this 
period of repose and relaxation, I began to write 
the life and adventyres of a certain set of char- 
acters whose story plainly pointed to a tragic end. 
That is to say, it so pointed to me and to a few 
people who saw what was coming, and who wrote 
and implored that the doom might be removed ; 
but the wider public were only surprised and in- 
dignant and resentful. And now there was a new 
note audible 
* !” “Oh, why, Mr. Smith, could you 


not have allowed So-and-so and So-and-so to spend 


the remainder of their lives together? Surely it 


was unnecessary that such an awful fate should | 


befall them.” These letters were even more ur- 
gent, pathetic, indignant, than before; but they 
did not trouble me so much now. Yearsand Mar- 
cus Aurelius had taught me to be of a placable 
disposition ; I was no longer anxious to point out 
that apparently unmerited and “ unnecessary” suf- 
fering is one of the most familiar and obvious 
facts of life, and that any literature that aims at 
representing life must give it its proper promi- 
nence. The letters themselves, one might have 
said, were proof of the commonness of tragedy : 
why the almost invariable reference to some do- 
mestic calamity the writer had had to endure for 
himself or herself? One piece of criticism, how- 
“T will 
tell you why the ending of your story is unneces- 
“T have 
gone carefully through the case as you present it, 
and from my di is I feel confident that if I 
had been ¢alled in I could have cured him.” There 

r this story—pray forgive me for being so 
long in coming to the end of the third ie 
it is a matter of habit—I fell away from the trag- 
ic pitch, greatly to the improvement of my own 
nervous system, and to the apparent satisfaction 
of my friends. I will pass over the considerable 
interval, and eome to the third occasion on which 


essayed tragedy. the.clamor arose more 


loudly than ever, and the reproaches became more 
severe, because it no doubt appeared as if I had 
refused to listen to all the previous prayers and 
pleadings. I was regarded as incurable; an as- 


eassin by habit and repute: this was the climax. 


By this time, however, Marcus Aurelius had com= 
pleted his work ; I was as insensible to these pit- 
eous cries as the nether millstone; the letters 
were interesting only in so far as they seemed to 
represent the genuine philanthropic feelings of 
the writers. It was only by accident thata 

in one of them set me off on a new train of in- 
quiry. An amiable correspondent wrote to me 
to say that he had not only read my novels as 
they came out, but had advised others to read 


in the cry, This tragic end was so | 


I have been met with the reply, ‘ No; they are too 
miserable.’ Why is this? hy should you make 
them all end so sorrowfully ?” The little word 
“all” somewhat startled me. I to reckon 
up. During my fourteen years of novel-writing I 
had written in all eleven novels; three of these 
had ended tragically. Was it possible, I was 
forced to ask myself, that out of the whole eleven 
novels only those three which had ended tragic- 
ally had remained in the memory? I went back 
and bethought myself of those three tidal waves 


of correspondence. Was I right, after all, in my 


juvenile retort that tragedy was the only form of 
iiterature that'firmly impressed itself on the mind ? 
And the more I recalled of the pleadings put for- 
ward by those remonstrants the more it became 
clear that the “ happy-ending”’ novels of the series 
had been entirely forgotten, except when some 
hard-working ‘man of science wanted to pur him- 
self to sleep on the hearth-rug. And if all this 
were so, what was the obvious conclusion that 
had to be drawn ? 7 
At present, Sir, I am somewhat bewildered by 
this discovery. It seems hard that my eight or- 
ange-blossom novels should be wholly forgotten, 
or should survive only as a soporific. It seems 
strange that the people who protest against trag- 
edy should remember only the three tragic ones. 
And as — my future work? Just now, for 
example, I am engaged in the composition of a 
story the characters in which have really nothing 
awful or tragic about them. They and I get on 
very well; we have had some fine excursions to- 
F er; I should like to part on terms with 
them. But I am driven to ask whether, in order 
‘to insure that they shall remain for at least. one 
year in the memory of my readers, I may not, 
after all, have to set to work at the end of the 
third volume and Nidbelungen them into nothing. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ‘ 


WASHINGTON’S PRECOCITY ; 
HIS DEATH. 


THE youth of WasHineron was one of the most 
of which we have any record; his 

great qualities seem almost innate. His father 
died when he was still a child; his mother, left 
with a large family and slender means of sup- 
port, could give him little education. He was 
brought up in poverty, sent to a common country 


school, and scarcely learned to read and write. . 


In spelling he was always inaccurate. He read 
little, knew none of the learned languages, could 
never even master French. A tall, grave, awk- 
ward boy, he probably labored on his mother’s 
farm, was plainly dressed, knew none of the ele- 
gances and refinements of literary culture, was 
surpassed by all his contemporaries of eminence 
in knowledge of the world and books. Jzrrrr- 
son, an accomplished scholar, was always an au- 
thor, a man of letters ; he had followed at college 
the usual studies of the time, had read Porg and 
mastered Swirr and Appison.. To JoHN ADAms, 
the poor student and teacher, the charm of letters 
was early familiar, a solace, a source of strength. 
Still more with Pinckney, Rut iepGe, CaRRo.1, 
Morris, Samvre, Apams, Hancock, a learned edu- 
cation seemed a necessity, and all the chief lead- 
ers of the republicans in Congress were excellent 
scholars. FRANKLIN was almost the master of 
science, Leg an author, HENry an orator. But to 
the young WasHINGTON came none of those ad- 
vantages of instruction and study that seemed in 
‘that age even more than at present the first req- 
uisite of an able politician ; no learned profess- 
or taught him the charm of classic letters, no 
lar discipline was enforced upon him by a 
college life; no library lay open to him, no books, 
lectures, popular instruction. He was himself 
his only teacher ; he began almost as a child to 
lay down a plan of conduct founded upon the 
golden rule of duty; he would be humane, grave, 
polite, respectful, patient. It is impossible that 
any thing should be more complete than these 
rules for the formation of a great character that 
shall also be a one, and WasHINGTON at 
thirteen almost foreshadows himself. No one 
can tell whence he took them, from what book or 
author. They —: “Labor to keep alive 
in your breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience.” But the student of Marcus 
ANTONINUS can not doubt their source. 

He was six feet high, strong, well formed, of a 
fine expression, and diffident manners. Modesty 
he always felt and showed; he knew, no doubt, 
his own inferiority in scholarship, and at last re- 
gretted it. But to one branch of knowledge his 
mind turned instinctively—he studied mathemat- 
ics with success, became a good draughtsman ; 
learned ; won that philosoph- 
ical order in his life, language, conduct, that nei- 
ther Apams nor JEFrErson, excellent scholars, 
could attain. Krom early youth his mind acted 
with mathematical precision; philosophy, relig- 
ion, ruled his heart. His passions 
and sometimes overleaped the boundaries by 
which he would confine them. His temper was 
stormy. He loved, and wrote lines to his un- 
known fair that are intolerable; he sighed, he 
plead; but philosophy and composure soon re- 
turned, and his heart was not one easily broken. 
Possibly, had he married the dark-eyed mistress 
of his youth, he might have been happier and 
less renowned, but om would have wanted 
its preserver, the world its favorite example. 
Wasuineron at thirteen kept his journal, studied 
geometry, was fond of writing out business forms, 
and even selections of poetry. It is said his se- 
lections are not good; it is only wonderful that 
at such an age he could have selected them at 
all. But we may discover already in all his boy- 
ish exercises the neatness, regularity, minute 
bor, that in all his later life only rose to fresh 
exactness. For his amusement he ed the 
fields around the school-house he 


were violent, . 


A life of hardship, toil, obscurity, seemed his 
only prospect when, in his seventeenth year, he 
was by Lord Famrax to measure his im- 
mense domains in the Alleghany valleys ; yet that 
he should be chosen for so important a duty shows 
what confidence and respect he had already won 
from those around him. What boy of sixteen in. 
these lower times would be selected to measure the . 
wilds of Dakota, and fix the boundaries of the 
unknown wilderness! But WasHINGTON set out 
amidst the melting snows of spring, the rocks, 
the wilds, and completed the survey with his’ 
usual accuracy. He was made a public survey- 
or, and at seventeen was already famous in his 
profession. At an age when JEFFERSON Was con- 
ning his Cicero at college, Joun ADams teaching 
unruly boys at Worcester, when Pops had just 
printed his pastorals, when JOHNSON was an un- 
gainly student, W asurneron had taught himself a 
trade, an art, and was already earning a laborious 
support. He was already -distinguished for his 
virtue, his native strength, his industry, and his 
gains were large. At nineteen he was made an 
adjutant-general of the Virginia militia, to inspect 
and discipline them ; his salary was considerable, 
the position important; he filled it well. Next 
his brother Lawrence dies, and WasHINGTON at 
twenty—such was still his precocity—was left the 
manager of an extensive property and of Mount 
Vernon, of which he became afterward the heir. . 
At twenty, appointed a commissioner by the Gov- 
ernor, he made his way through hardships almost — 
intolerable to meet the French officials in the wil- 
derness, was drenched with rains, half frozen 
amidst the snows of the Alleghanies or in the 
chill crossings of the rivers, pursued, in danger, - 
yet fulfilled his duty. At twenty-two was a lieu- 
tenant-eolonel of the Virginia forces, the wise 
counsellor of the unlucky Brappock, the preserver 


| of the flying troops. 


His tall figure, his powerful frame, were hard- 
ened and grew full of nerve in the painful duties | 
of his early life. Yet his health was evidently | 
shaken ; he was sometimes seriously ill; he seems _ 
to have had some tendency to the disease that — 
carried off his half-brother at an early age; he 
was subject to throat and lung complaints; at 
last he died of a severe cold. But in youth and 
age his rare composure, his usual prudence, pre- 
served all his physical vigor. His mind, his body, » 
were equally strong ; neither ever failed him. His — 
calmness was so great that later ages have some- 
times forgot to see that beneath it glowed the 
fiery ardor of a hero. One would scarcely attrib- 
ute to WasHrineTon the heroic despair of genius. 
Yet how often did he display it when climbing 
-the mountain in the midst of the savages; com- 
| manding at Boston without powder, sometimes | 
men ; in mad desperation at New York ; in cross- 
ing the icy Delaware, the most daring action of 
the war! It-was the stern restraint exercised by 
WASHINGTON over his fierce, ardent passions that 
distinguishes him from the common conqueror— 
his benevolence, justice, firmness, his devotion to 
his mother, his wife, his friends. Once more love 
had pierced his heart and wounded it. His sec- 
ond attachment, to Miss Mary Puiturrs, a New 
York lady, was apparently sufficiently strong to 

ive him the uneasiness of alover. He lingered ; 

e confided his secret toa friend. But Miss Pau-. 
Lips married Major Morris, an English officer, 
one of WasHINGTON’s companions in arms, and 
the young provincial was disappointed. He was 
only twenty-four. At twenty-six he paid his ad- 
dresses to that fair and stately widow whom he 
has made one of the noted women of the age. 
She was amiable, wealthy, intelligent; Wasminc- 
ToN had inherited Mount Vernon, and here he 
might have lived in opulence and ease had not, 
the claims of his country driven him. to action.’ 
He chose rather to live and die for his fellow- 
men, and with his usual grave composure ex- 
posed his fortune to confiscation, his head to the 
traitor’s block, his honor to the risk of chance 
and fate. Had he failed, an utter ruin, a perfect 


cruel, always comppsed, unselfish, manly, incapa- 
ble of the petty impulses that have too often dis- 
turbed the greatest’ minds, always observing the 
rules of conduct he had laid down for himself at 


} thirteen, always religious, hopeful, active. His 


ancestors had been Cavaliers, the devoted adher- 
ents of Cartes I.; Wasnineton became a re- 

ublican, took up arms against an unjust king. 
He calls CromweELu a usurper, but followed him 
to the limit of a just resistance. When some 
one proposed to make him a king, he repelled the 
offer with indignation. He emancipated his slaves 
at his death ; he insists upon the measure with 
singular fervor; he enjoins it “most pointedly 
and solemnly” upon his executors ; it is plain that 
he would have been among the first to enforce 
universal emancipation. Education he thought 
the foundation of liberty. It is sometimes sup- - 
posed that W asHIneToN was inclined to the feudal 
form of government, was the friend of caste and 
aristocracy, a rigid observer of the ceremonial 
and unreal, fond of official state and splendor. 
It is a signal error. His hard and painful youth 
had taught him republicanism and democracy ; 
his precocious mind saw all the weakness of the 
Oriental fictions of personal disparity. Apams 
and Hamitton might sigh for titles, privilege, an 
artificial superiority to their fellow-men, but W asu- 
InatTon’s clearer intellect dismissed their sugges- 
tions without consideration. Official distinction 
wearied him. He was fond neither of fame nor 
power. He was honest to a high degree. When 
one of his acquaintances at Morristown had paid 
his debts in depreciated paper, which was then 
legal tender, Wasnineton refused to speak to him. 


ed; he 


It is easy to see that, were he to“come again, he 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

3 reverse, waited upon his remarkable prosperity 
Of success he might often despair. It was in 
| these moments of self-sacrifice that WasHIncToN 
a rises to heroic greatness. 
One sees onward among the less- 
Be er men around, hitg, the vain, ambitious, envious, 
~ | 
News | 
| 


_ canals and roads, foresaw the 
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would be the firmest advocate of national hon- 
esty. He was equally the foe of digunion and 
rebellion ; he repressed disorder with Jacxson’s 
firmness, Lincotn’s truth. Had the Southern 
States many W asHINGToNs—perhaps 
one—they would never have risen in revolt. Re- 
ublican virtue came to him as the result of his 
thful mind and body, his early labors, his 
later self-sacrifice ; he was in all things a repub-’ 
lican, pure, honorable, polite, generqus, looking 
only to the welfare of the country, the people, 
we | for theirs always willing to sacrifice his own. 
His death was like his life, composed, calm ; 
his peculiar organization dissolved with no men- 
tal disturbance. He caught cold, felt that he 
must die, bore pain with silent resolution, and 
was suffocated by a quick inflammation. gTJo a 
friend he said: “I find that I am going. My 
breath can not last long. I believed from the 
first that the disorder would prove fatal.” He 
was filled with gratitude for the kind attention 
of those around him ; his goodness, benevolence, 
appeared for the last time. A. few minutes be- 
fore his death he said, “I am just going. Have 
me decently buried, and do not let my body be 
put into the vault in less than three days after I 
am dead. Do you understand me ?” he said to 
his friend, who replied, “ Yes.” He said, “’Tis 
well.” He expired without a struggle or a sigh. 
It was the graceful flight of one of the noblest 
spirits that have lived upon the earth to the gold- 
en mansions of eternal peace ; he seemied to spread 
his wings and fly easily away. It is only eighty 
ears ago, yet already, much that WasHINGTON 
ad taught himself, and would have taught all his 
countrymen, they have learned in part,and will still 
learn more. He was not an avowed teacher; he 
was always modest, silent, thoughtful. But upon 
all the chief elements of republican progress he 
never failed to speak with clearness. He knew 
that republicanism meant religion, knowledge, 
honesty, labor ; that it was something new amidst 
the mighty powers of feudalism, a classic thought 
once more restored to mankind. He would have 
schools every where ; he founded churches, planned 
ess of the 
advancing West, foretold the future of his coun- 
try. He would make all his countrymen, of what- 
ever race or creed, republicans and Americans. 
He lived in the future; he would throw off the 
dead, decaying past. It is not in Europe but 
America that men like WasnrneTon are born. 
EvGEne LawRENce. 


HON. ORVILLE H. PLATT. 


Tae new Republican United States Senator 
from Connecticut, elected to succeed Mr. Bar- 
wum, is the son of one of the original abolition- 
ists of that State. He was born in Washington, 
Litchfield County, and is now about fifty-one 
years old. A lawyer by profession, he ranks 
among the ablest advocates in the State, is a 
very eloquent political speaker, and a Republic- 
an of the most earnest convictions. Mr. Piarr’s. 


‘first public service was as clérk of the State Sen- 


ate in 1856. In 1862 he was a member of the 
Senate, and in 1864 and 1869 of the House, of 
which, oo last term, he was Speaker. In 
writing of Senator Parr, his late competitor, 
General Haw ey, said in the Hartford Courant: 
“ He is a gentleman of most honorable character, 
sound in judgment, well-balanced mind, familiar- 
ity with political affairs, and much sagacity: in 
conducting them. He is sound in principle, an 
antislavery man, and a Republican from his boy- 
hood, a good hard-money man, and sure to have 
convictions and follow them.” In person Senator 
Piatt, whose portrait is given on page 145, is 
tall and robust, and his bearing is dignified and 


HON. GEORGE H. PENDLETON. 


Tue Democratic successor to the Hon. STanLEY 
Martruews in the United States Senate was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1825. He is a lawyer by 
profession, and has led an active political life, 
serving twice in the State Senate, and through 
several terms in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1864 he was the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, on the ticket. with 
General M‘CLELLAN. Mr. PENDLETON also served 
as a delegate to the Philadelphia National Union 
Convention of 1866. He is a man of considera- | 
ble ability both as a lawyer and ea and 
an eloquent and persuasive speaker. His por-. 
trait is given on page 145. 


| 


SHOOTING CATTLE AT AN 
INDIAN AGENCY. 


‘Our double-page engraving represents a stir- 
ring scene at an Indian agency—the shooting of 
Texas cattle in a corral. This takes place every 
ten days, and the Indians look upon it as splen- 
did sport. The cattle belonging to the agency 
are secured in a large corral, and several Indians, | 
selected by the agent, and armed with repeating 


’ rifles, are stationed at different points around 


the inclosure to shoot down the imprisoned herd. 


Others take positions on the fence, and with ar- 


rows and tomahawks excite the cattle to fury. 
The Indians grow wild with the sport, and fire 
so recklessly that the position of the spectators 
often becomes dangerous. Stray bullets some- 


| times whiz in unpleasant proximity to their ears, 
and fatal accidents are known to have occurred 


on these occasions, 

When all the cattle have been shot down there 
is a grand rush for tongues, each Indian being 
allowed to keep as many as he can secure. The 
scene is indescribable. Armed with sharn knives, 


and howling like a crowd of demons, the savages 


rush pell-mell over the prostrate bodies, cutting 
out the tongues with two dexterous strokes. Some- 
times, however, a wounded steer will suddenly 


As shown in our pitture, these shootings are 
attended by large crowds of Indians. In the low- 
er right-hand corner of the sketch stands a pony 
with a “travois,” the body of which is formed of 
light branches curved into a rough circle, and 
fastened by a net-work of rawhide. This rude 
vehicle is attached to the pony’s saddle by means 
of poles. It is loaded with the usual outfit of 
Indian domestic utensils—a water-keg, a kettle, 
and a tea-cup. On the saddle hangs a drinking 
cup. On another “travois” in‘Our sketch sits a 
squaw helping a child build a miniature tepee, or 
tent—an amusement at which Indian children 
play as white children build block houses. Next 
comes a Catholic priest from the school at the 
post. Just beyond him an Indian has picked up 
a dog that has been shot by a stray bullet from 
the corral, and the crowd is hastily scattering 
+ from the dangerous neighborhood. In the centre 
we see a couple of dogs harnessed“to a “ travois,” 
and near them a pony loaded with willow twigs 
to be used in packing the meat. An army officer 
has just driven up to the scene on a “ buckboard,” 
the swell equipage of an Indian post. The 
sketches described were made by Mr. Rogers at 
Standing Rock Agency. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmoncG the various branches of natural history 
no one involves so many series of publications 
and such costly ones as that relating to the birds; 
no other, indeed, furnighes so admirable sub- 
jects for the pencil and the engraver. Mag- 
nificent works on the natural history of differ- 
ent countries, by AUDUBON, WILSON, BuoNa- 
PARTE, GOULD, and others, have been lon 
monographs of particular families has appeared 
embodying the highest style of art. , 

The works on the humming- birds, trogons, tou- 
cans, American partridges, etc., by Mr. GOULD, on 
the pheasants, grouse, thrushes, etc., by Mr. EL- 
LIOTT, and on the pay Sapa by MALHERBE, 
are now to be succeeded by a manuscript on the 

kamas and puff-birds—a notable group of 
uth American birds—by Dr. P. L. ScLaTEr. 
This will be issued in seven parts, royal quarto, 
each of from eight to ten plates and the accom- 
panying letterpress. The figures will be drawn 
y KEULMAN, one of the most eminent of mod- 
ern artists. 


Mr. FLAMMARION, the ‘well-known popular 
writer upon astronomy and kindred subjects, is 
now obtaining funds for the pu of organiz- 
ing a free observatory on the plan of those ex- 
isting in England. It is proposed to have the 
most powerful instrument which the funds con- 
tributed will furnish, and es a intended for 
the _— investigation of the planets, partic- 
ularly the moon. — 

Mr. FLAMMARION remarks that it is not proved 
that the moon is a dead planet, and that the 
pro of optics is now such as to justify a 
serious investigation for traces of life upon it, 
so as to settle what opinion should be held on 
the question of the habitability of the moon. 


Among the most efficient of the small corps 
great survey of the metallurgy, etc., o 
the fortieth parallel, then report of which, em- 
bracing six large folio volumes and a large quar- 
to atlas, has just been published, was Mr. Ar- 


with Mr. Kina, entered the service of the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala as mining engineer and 
geologist. Subsequently, after completing his 
= contract with that government, he was engnged 

by the government of China to proceed to the 
northern part of that country for the purpose 
of investigating the gold, silver, and other mines 
in that region. Mr. HaGus has completed his 
preliminary arrangements, and is about entering 
upon his field of labor. 


| _ One of the most interesting discoveries made 
by Professor Mars# was that of an order of rep- 
tilians closely allied in every respect to the pter- 
odactyls of the Old World, but without any 
teeth, the jaws being probably horny, resem- 
bling those of gigantic birds. 

Another case of the same relationship has 
been recently brought to light by Professor 
Marsu, in the discovery of an order of reptiles 
nearly allied to the ichthyosaurus, but, as in 
the case just mentioned, destitute of teeth. The 
vertebre, ribs, and other portions of the skel- 
eton preserved can not be distinguished from 
the corresponding parts of the ichthyosaurus, 
and many features of the skull show a striking 
resemblance. ‘There is the same huge orbit de- 
fended by bony plates, but the jaws have neither 
sockets nor grooves in the skulls, which would 
seem to indicate that teeth were entirely wanting. 

A new order has-been established by Professor 
Marsa for this animal, to which he has*given 
the name of Sauranodontide. Its geal 


’ known is about eight feet long. 


Serious complaints have been made in regard 
to the administration of the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, the great natural history establishment 
of France, and a commission has been gar 
for the purpose of reorganizing it, which will 
doubtless result in restoring it in a considerable 
measure to its former position as one of the fore- 
most in the world. 


Professor TURNER, in referring to occasional 
visits of the sperm-whale to the coast of Europe, 
ca ttention to some interesting old engrav- 
ings representing the pursuit and capture of this 
cola in earlier times. One of these pictures 
represents a whaling scene in the port of Anco- 
na in 1601, and there are several illustrations of 
the stranding of these whales in the Netherlands. 
In 1784 a school of over thirty was beached in 
the department of Finisterre, and another school 
was seen in the Adriatic in 1853. 


|. The number of zoological stations on the sea- 


coast for the prosecution of researches into the 
natural history of the marine animals appears to 
be increasing, the latest addition to them me 
one started at the University of Vienna a 

Trieste, under the directorship of Dr. Cuavs. 
This establishment is in connection with a sim- 


flar station in Vienna, and the report of the 


cal ho- 
rizon is in the Jurassic. The 


NOLD GUE, who, after completing his work ; 


| 


investigations of the two has been published 
conjointly by Dr. Ciaus in Part I. of the Mem- 
oirs. This embraces several articles upon the 
anatomy, physiology, and development of the 
crustaceans, sharks, the torpedo, etc. 


Professor Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is still continuing his course of instruc- 
tion to teachers in elementary zoology. Some 
particular form of animal life, such as the earth- 
worm, the leech, etc., is taken as the subject of 
each series of lectures. A minute analysis is 
published beforehand of all the points of exter- 
nal and internal anatomy and general structure 
to which attention is to be especially directed. 


A new volume, Vol. 4, of the Botanical Gazette, 
published at Madison, Indiana, by Messrs. CoOUL- 
TER, announces some new features, including a 
considerable extension of size. This work, in 
connection with the Bulletin of the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club, is now an important organ of com- 
munication between botanists in reference to 
discoveries of new species and localities, as well 
as botanica} information generally. . 


In 1875 the Secretary of the Treasury applied | 
to the Secretary of War for assistance in the 
of experiments for the purpose of 
siren, a life-saving apparatus used by the 
Treasury ent, and then under the charge 
of Captain J. H. Merriam, of the Revenue Ma- 
rine, requesting that an officer be designated to 
‘assist Captain MERRIAM in the selection or in- 
vention of suitable ordnance to carry a line to 
or from a vessel in distress, for the purpose of 
saving life or Property on board. 

A series of experiments was prosecuted at 
Sandy Hook under the direction of a board of 
officers, but subsequently Lieutenant Ly ez, of 
the Ordnance, was detailed to continue the in- 
vestigations and carry them to a satisfactory de- 
termination. This has been done, and the result 
presented in an elaborate report, which forms 

of the report of the Chief of Ordnance for 


878. | 
¢ No claim of t originality is made for the 
apparatus which has been selected for the use 
of the American Life-saving Service, as, like 
nearly all others, it is a duplicate of the system 
of Captain ManBy, which dates from the n- 
ning of the present century. Many details have 
been added, and the entire system is considered 
by far the most perfect employed by any nation. 
The report of Lieutenant LyLz, made to the 
Chief of Ordnance, is very elaborate; and em- 
braces a general history of all that has been 
done, of the various apparatus employed, atmos- 
pheric and other circumstances that are likely 
’ to affect action, ete. The experiments upon the 
influence of the pressure and velocity of the wind 
are Of special importance. The different forms 
of apparatus referred to are to a ter or less 
extent from Captain Mansy’s devices, as Par- 
ROTT’s mortar, Hunt’s projectile, and the life- 
saving rockets. A series of fifty-four plates il- 
= 0 in full all the matters considered in the 
repor | 


-HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Mer. Samus. Apams Daaxe has turned the rude ma- 
terials to be found in the early colonial history of New 
England to excellent account in his Captain Nelson, 
a recent. volume of “‘ Harper’s Library of American 
Fiction.” Intensely interesting as a romance, full of 


vivid picture of what may be called the heroic age of 
New England, when the sturdy English settlers waged 
almost constant warfare with their French and Indian 
foes, and prepared the way for that flercer struggle that 
resulted in the independence of the colonies, Captain 


with pleasure. 

Under the care of the Librarian of Congress there 
are now, according to the report made in January, no 
less than 352,655 volumes of books, besides about 
120,000 pamphlets. During the past year the number 
af books added were 21,537, and 11,689 pamphlets, 
with about 2344 maps and charts, This great library 
is steadily and rapidly increasing, not only by dona- 
tion, exchange, and purchase, but by copyright depos- 
its. There is not a library in the world approxima- 
ting to the size of this which has not at least twice as 
mach room for its accommodation. And the inde- 
fatigable Librarian very justly and feelingly remarks 
that “‘the problem of administering so extensive a 
collection within such narrow and unsuitable quarters 
has become increasingly intricate, and, it may be add- 
ed, distressing.” The accumulating volumes crowd 
the alcoves and overflow upon the floors of that part 
of the Capitol devoted to the library. Temporary stor- 
age for a few thousand foreign documents and copy- 
right deposits leas frequently ised has been obtained 
in the dark unused apartments beneath the Capitol ; 
but this resource is at last exhausted, and frequently 
there are absolutely no seats for those who come there 
to consult the books. The Librarian expresses the 
earnest hope that Congress will make immediate pro- 
vision for beginning a work indispensable and long 
delayed, namely, the erection of a suitable Library 
building. 


_ From the late report of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children some sad facts are gath- - 
ered. During the year ending December 81, 1878, 6950 
children under sixteen of age were brought be- 
fore the:police courts of this city. Many of these were 
arrested for serious crimes. No less than 729 were un- 
der seven years of age, and a majority were under four- 
teen. The society, on account of its restricted means, 
was able to attend to only about 800 of these cases. 

A judicial reform is likely to take place in England 
by the probable Parliamentary enactment of a new 
criminal code, the compilation of Sir James Stephen. 
In a book of 170 pages he has admirably condensed the 
whole criminal law of England. Theauthor has aimed 
to relieve the law of those forms and technicalities 
which, though originally intended to protect the in- 
nocént, often shield the guilty. At present 1800 vol- 
umes of statutes are required to contain the country’s 
laws, with the innumerable modifications which cen- 
turies have interpolated, while 100,000 additional vol- 
umes are devoted to the illumination of the statu 
by decisidns and precedents. - . 


A tragic death occurred in the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier in this city not long ago. The church was 
crowded with a brilliant assemblage to witness the 
marriage of a happy young couple. The bridal party 


stirring adventure and incident, the story presents a 


Kelson is a novel which both young and old will read. . 


had taken their places before the altar, and the priest | 


—Rev. Alphonsus P. Pelletier—was in the midst of the 
ceremony, when suddenly his voice faltered, and he fell 
to the floor. He was removed to the vestry, but life 
was extinct. He had died of heart-disease. Mean- 
while the young couple, not understanding the fatal 
signifieance of the priest’s failing voice, calmly wait- 
ed until another clergyman appeared and completed 
the interrupted ceremony, and then the bridal party 
and the guests and witnesses left the church, not know- 
ing that the priest lay lifeless in his sacerdotal robes. 


Between five hundred and one thousand: volames 
have been added within the past year to the Law L/i- 
brary in the Equitable Building. 


Less than a. year ago a Boston firm began to can cod; 
fish balls. A method had been discovered by which 
minced fish and potatoes could be so canned as to retain 
very perfectly the original flavor. The demand for 
these fish-balls has so increased that the firm has not 
been able to:supply the market, and is preparing to 
enlarge its manufactory. 


tionin the work of storing ice it takes but a few days 
to fill even the largest house. This year the weather 
has been very propitious, and in the beight of the sea-- 


were stored. It is expected the whole harvest will 
amount to about 8,000,000 tons ; and as the quality of 


tainty that during the coming summer there wilj-be an. 
abundance of ice at a moderate cost. Heb T 


| South America is suffering an epidemic of small-pox.. 
In some parts of Brazil the mortality from the disease 
been fearful. Famine, also, is rapidly diminishing 

e population of certain sections. 


An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle in 
some parts of England has caused various regulations 
and restrictions to be instituted in regard to the im- 
portation of them from this country. A cargo from 
Portland, Ontario, lately shipped to Liverpool, was in- 
spected, condemned, and slaughtered. 


A bust of Charles Kingsley has been placed in Ches- 
ter Cathedral. 


It is the popular belief that malarial diseases are 
constantly increasing in New York city, but statistics 


much modified. 


Fifteen barrels of apples were never more quickly 
disposed of than the other day when they were dis- 
tributed to the 2500 sachooi-children of Joliet, Illinois, 
. The children and their teachers were taken out for a 


grand time. The apples were distributed as a part of 
the entertainment. 


There have been 810 English authors named Smith 
whose full names are known. How many are John 
Smiths ? 


ing taken to prevent the spread of the much-dreaded 
plague. Aspecial Governor-General has been appoint- 


adopt stringent measures. Orders have been issued 


lages where it may be thought necessary for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. 


The ‘young Queen of Holland«has received a warm 


ed to have addressed her on their arrival at home in 
the following enthusiastic words: ‘‘I am delighted to 


Netherlands. Your Majesty may be proud of the re- 


sured that no queen on earth is at this moment richer 
than you are in love, ia honors, and in attachment 
from a famoas, honorable, and faithful people. Long 
live the Queen of Holland!” ‘ | 


A physician remarked in a recent lecture that “ rest 
was one of the first remedies in every headache.” The 
brain, when excited, needs quiet as much as a frac- 
tured lim> or an inflamed eye, and the chances of ar- 


this. 


‘ted from a shaw! which a Cossack, returning from the 

war to Wetlianka, gave to his lady-love. The girl 
wore it two days, and then sickened with all the symp- 
toms of the plague, and died. During the following 
,four days the other members of her family took the 
same disease, and died. The infection spread rapidly, 
but the local anthorities paid litle attention to the mat- 
ter until half the inhabitants of the village had died. 


‘More than 200 families have gone to the far South 


Some of these are thrifty working people, who go—- 
chiefly to Florida—to buy land and carry on farming; 
thers possess considerable means, and go there to 
plant large orange groves, or for the benefit of their 
health. Consnmptive and rheumatic persons usually 
find the climate of Florida congenial. 


The funeral of the Princess Hanem Zeinub, a favor- 
ite daughter of the Khedive of Egypt, who died at Al- 
exandria, at the age of fifteen years, was attended with 
ceremonies of a most magnificent description. The 
body was taken to Cairo and placed for a time in the 


Rilah Mosque. Twenty-four bullocks, thirty camels, 
and twenty wagons were in’ the funeral procession. 
These animals were laden with bread, dates, cooked 
meats, and vegetables; the wagons carried caska of 
water and of sirup, and all along, the route distribu- 
tion of the provisions.was made fo the poor. Four 


thrown to the people who thronged the street. Three 
thousand priests, some clad in rich vestments of gold 
and silk, others half naked, followed the wagons, re- 
peating prayers and clapping their hands. After them 
came the family of the young princess and the high 
officials of state, then the coffin, borne by officers of 
rank. Behind this walked three eunuchs bearing on 
geiden shoveis copies of the Koran, to be buried with 
the deceased. The coffin was of simple rough-hewn 
wood, and upon it were placed the jewels of the prin- 
cess, worth a million and a half of dollars. After the 
burial the priests slaughtered the twenty-four bullocks 
before the mosque, roasted them, and atethem. They 
then remained for seven days in the neighborhood of 
thé grave, to pray for the soul of the d bs 


Since steam-engines have been brought into reqnisi- . 


son it is estimated that not less than 300,000 tons aday — | 


the ice is excellent, there seems to be a pleasant cer- | 


show that since 1872 the virulence of malaria has been — 


sleigh-ride in about four hundred cutters, and had a . 


Throughout Europe precantionary measures are be- 


ed over the stricken districts, and he has full power'to . 
for the burning of Wetlianka and other infected vil- - 
welcome in the Dutch territory. The King is report- . 


be able to welcome your Majesty on the soil of the 


ception with which you have met. As King of Hol- 
land, I am deeply moved. Your Majesty may rest as- 


resting the pain depend upon our ability to secure . 


An Austrian journal states that the plague origina- 


from this city and Brooklyn during the last six months. 


Kasr-el-Nil palace. The interment took place in the . 


hundred and fifty thousand pieces of silver coin were . 
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‘ African or Central Asian exploration. 


- . HELP. 


My_hands have often been weary hands, 
Too tired to do their daily task ; ‘ 
And -just to fold them for evermore 

Has seemed the boon that was best to ask. 


My feet have often been weary feet, 

Too tired to waik another day; 

And I've thought, “To sit and calmly wait 
Is better far than ithe onward way.” 


My eyes with tears have ‘been so dim » 
That I have said, *I can not mark — 
The work I do or |the way I take, 

For every where it is dark—so dark!” | 


But, oh, thank God! There never has come 
That hour that makes the bravest quail: 
No matter how weary my feet and hands, 
God never has suffered my Aeart to fail. 


So the folded hands take up their work, 
And the weary feet pursue their way; 
And all is clear when the good heart cries, 
brave !—to-morrow’s another day.” 


= 


{Begun in Werxty No. 1137.) 
“VIXEN. 
Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Drap Men's Snogs,” “ Hostaces To 
Fortunes,” “ AN Oren VERDICT,” ETO., ETO. 


‘CHAPTER XXVII. 
RORIE OBJECTS TO DUETS. 


Mrs. little dinner went off 
smoothly and pleasantly, as all such entertain- 


' ments had.done under the new régime. The cap- 


tain knew how to select his guests as well as 
he knew how to compose a menu. People felt 
pleased with themselves and with their neighbors 
at histable. There was nothing heavy in the din- 


“ner or in the conversation; there were no long 


sittings over old pért or particular claret. The 
wines were of the first quality, but there was no 
fuss made about them. Colonel Carteret remem- 
bered how he and the squire had sat prosing over 
their port or Chateau Margaux, and felt as if he 
were living in a new world—a world in which 
full-blooded friendship and boisterous hospitality 
were out of fashion. People whose talk had 
hitherto been intensely local, confined for the 


most part to petty sessions, commoners’ rights, 


hunting, and the parish church and schools, 
found themselves discussing the widest range of 
topics, from the prospect »f a European war— 
-that European war which has been impending 
more or less distinctly for the last twenty vears 
—to the latest social scandal in the upper cur- 
rents of London society. Captain and Mrs. Car- 
michael’s country friends, inspired by one or two 
clever young men just imported from the London 
clubs, were surprised to discover how well they 
were able to criticise the latest productions in lit- 
erature, art, and the drama, the newest results 
of scientific investigation, or the last record of 


quite’ delightful to quiet country people, who 
went to London on an average once in three 
years, to find themselves talking so easily about 
the last famous picture, the latest action for libel 
in artistic circles, or the promised adaptation of 
Sardou’s last comedy at a West End theatre—just 
as glibly as if they knew all about art, and had 
read évery play of Sardou’s. 

Roderick Vawdrey enjoyed himself wonderful- 
ly at this particular dinner party so long as the 


dinner lasted, for Captain Carmichael, by an over- 


sight which made him inwardly savage all dinner- 
time, had placed-Mr. Vawdrey and Miss Tempest 
side by side. There had been some confusion in 
his mind as he finished his plan of the table, his 
attention having been called away at the last mo- 
ment, or this thing could not have happened; 
for nothing was farther from Captain Carmichael’s 
intention than that Violet and her old playfellow 
should be happy in each other’s society. And 
there they sat, smiling and sparkling at each oth- 
er in the exuberance of youth and high spirits, 
interchanging little confidential remarks that 
were doubtless to/the disparagement of some per- 
son or persons in the assembly. If dark electric 
glances shot from the covert of bent brows could 
have slain those two happy triflers, assuredly nei- 
ther of them would have lived to the end of that 
dinner. | 

“How do you like him 9” asked Rorie, stoop- 
ing to sniff at the big Marshal Neil bud in the 


_ specimen glass by his plate. 


“Whom ?”’ 

“The man who has Bullfinch.” 

Lord Mallow was in the place of honor next 
his hostess. Involuntarily Violet glanced in that 
direction, and was startled to find the Irishman’s 
good-humored gaze meeting hers, just as if he 
had been watching her for the last half hour. 

“How do I like-him? Well, he seems very 
good-natured.” 

- “Seems good-natured! You ought to be able 
to give me a more definite answer by this time. 
You have lived in. the same house with him—let 
me see, is it three or four days since he came ?” 

“ He has been here nearly a week.” 

“A week! Why, then you must know him as 
well as if he were your brother. There is no 
man living who could keep himself dark for a 
week. No; I don’t believe the most inscrutable 
of men, born and bred in dipiomatic circles, could 
keep the secret of a solitary failing from the 
eyes of those who live under the same roof with 
him for seven days. It would leak out somehow 
—if not at breakfast, at dinner. Man is a com- 
municative animal, and so: loves talking of him- 
self that, if he has committed murder, he must 
tell somebody about it sooner or later. And as to 
that man,” continued Rorie, with a contemptuous 


"glance at the single-minded Lord Mallow, “he is 


It was 


a creature whom the merest beginner in the 
study of humanity would know by heart in half 
an hour.” 
“What do you know about him?” asked Vix- 
en, laughing. ‘“ You have had more than half an 
hour for the study of his character.” 
“T know ever so much more than I want to 
know.” 
“ Answered like a Greek oracle.” 
‘“ What, have you taken to reading Greek ?” 
“No; but I know the oracles were a provoking 
set of creatures who answered every inquiry with 
.» énigma. But I won’t have you abuse Lord 
allow. He has been very kind to Bullfinch, 
and has promised me that he will never part with 
him. The dear old horse is to have a comfort- 
able stable and kindly treatment to his dying day 
—not to be sent out to grass in his old age, to 
shiver in a dreary solitude, or to be scorched by 
the sun and tormented by the flies.” 
“He has promised ‘all that, has he? He would 
promise a good deal more, I dare say,” mutter- 
ed Rorie, stooping over his rose-bud. “ Do you 


| think him handsome? Do women admirea fresh 


complexion and black whiskers, and that unmis- 
takable air of a hair-dresser’s wax model endowed 
with animation ?” 

“T see you consider him an idiot,” said Vixen, 
laughing. . “ But I assure you he is rather clever. 
He talks wonderfully about Ireland, and the re- 
forms he is going to bring about for her.” 

“Of course. Burke, and Curran, and Castle- 
reagh, and O’Connell, and fifty more have failed 
to steer that lumbering old vessel off the mud- 
bank on which she stranded at some time in the 
Dark Ages. In fact, nobody except Oliver Crom- 
well ever did understand how to make Ireland 
prosperous and respectable, and he began by 
depopulating her; and here is a fresh-colored 
young man, with whiskers @ /a cételette de mou- 


ton, who thinks he was born to be her pilot, and 


to navigate her into a peaceful haven. He is the 
sort of man who will begin by being the idol of a 
happy tenantry, and end by being shot from be- 
hind one of his own hedges,” 

“T hope not,” said Vixen, “for I am sure he 
means well. And I should like him to outlive 
Bullfinch.” 

Roderick had been very mary all dinner-time. 
From the soups to the ice-puddings the moments 
had flown forhim. It seemed the briefest dinner 
he had ever been at, and yet when the ladies rose 
to depart the silvery chime of the clock struck 
the half hour after nine. But Lord Mallow’s 
hour came later in the drawing-room, where he 

contrived to hover over Violet, and fence her 
round from all other admirers for the rest of the 
evening. They sang their favorite duets er, 
to the delight of every one except Rorie, felt 
curiously:sa 
icily disappro at “ ng ; vindictive 
to ‘of homicidal mania at “Oh, wert 
thou in the cauld blast !” . 

“‘ His ‘ plaidie,’ indeed!” he ejaculated inwardly. 
“The creature never possessed any thing so com- 
fortable or civilized. How preposterous it is to 
hear an Irishman sing Scotch songs! If an Irish- 
man had a plaidie, he would pawn it for a dhrop 
o’ the cratur.” 

Later, Violet and Lord Mallow sang a little duet 
by Masini, “‘ 0, que la mer est belle!” the daintiest, 
most bewitching music—such a melody as the 
Lorley might have sung when the Rhine flowed 
peacefully onward below mountain peaks shining 
in the wig light, luring foolish fishermen to 
their doom. Every body was delighted. It was 

just the kind of music to please the unlearned in 
the art. Mrs. Carteret came to the piano to com- 
pliment Violet. 

“T had no idea you could sing so sweetly,” she 
said. ‘ Why have you never sung to us before ?” 

“Nobody ever asked me,” Vixen answered, 
frankly. ‘But indeed I am no singer.” 

“You have one of the freshest, brightest voices 
I ever had the happiness of hearing!” Lord Mal- 
low exclaimed, enthusiastically. et 

He would have liked to go on singing duets 
for an indefinite period. He felt lifted into some 
strange and delightful region—a sphere of love 
and harmony—while he was mingling his voice 
with Violet’s. It made the popular idea of heaven, 
as a place where there is nothing but singing— 
an eternal, untiring choir—clearer and more pos- 
sible to him than it had ever seemed before. 
Paradise would be quite endurable if he and Vio- 
let might stand side by side in the serried ranks 
of choristers. was quite a little crowd 
round the piano, shutting in Violet and Lord Mal- 
low, and Roderick Vawdrey was not init. He felt 
himself excluded, and held himself gloomily apart, 
talking hunting talk with a man for whom he did 
not care twopence. Directly his carriage was an- 
nounced—sotto voce by the considerate Forbes, 
80 as not to wound any body’s feelings by the sug- 

tion that the festivity was on its last 1} 

r. Vawdrey went up to Mrs. Carmichael and 
took leave. He would not wait to say good-night 
to Violet. He only cast one glance in the direc- 
tion of the piano, where the noble breadth of 
Mrs. Carteret’s amber brocaded back obscured 
every remoter object, and then went away mood- 
ily, denouncing duet singing as an abomination. 

When Lady Mabel asked him next day what 
kind of an evening he had had at the Abbey 
House, in a tone which implied that any enter- 


tainment there must be on a distinctly lower level. 


as compared with the hospitalities of Ashbourne, 

he told her that it had been uncommonly slow. 
“How was that? You had some stupid per- 

son to take in to dinner, perhaps ?” 

_“No; I went in with Violet.” | 
“And you and she are such old friends, you 
ought to get on very well er.” | 
Rorie reddened furiously. Happily he was 
standing with his back to the light in one of the 
orchid houses, enjoying the drowsy warmth of the 
atmosphere, and Mabel was engrossed with the 
um, which was 


contemplation of a fine 


at “I would that my Love,” and 


“Oh yes, that was well enough, but the even- 
ne we disgustingly slow. There was too much 
m 


“ Classical ?” 

“Lord knows. It was mostly French and Ger- 
man. I consider it an insult to people to ask 
them to your house, and then stick them down 
in their chairs and say h-sh-h! every time they 
open their’ mouths. If people want to give ama- 
teur concerts, let them say so when they send 
out their invitations, and then one would know 
what one had to expect.” v4 

“T am afraid the music must have been very 
bad to make you so cross,” said Lady Mabel, 
rather pleased that the evening at the Abbey 
House should have been a failure., “ Who were 
the performers ?” | 

“Violet and an Irish friend of Captain Car- 
michael’s; a man with a rosy complexion and 
black whiskers—Lord Mallow.” 

“Lord Mallow! I think I danced with him 
once or twice last season. He is rather distin- 

lished as a politician, I believe, among the 

oung Ireland party. Dreadfully radical.” 

“He looks it,” answered Rorie. has a 
loud voice and a loud laugh, and they seem to bes 
making a great deal of him at the Abbey House.” 

“<«Tommy loves a lord,’” said Lady Mabel, 
brightly. -Rorie hadn’t the faintest idea whence 
the quotation came. “I dare say the Carmichaels 
are rather glad to have Lord Mallow staying with 
them.” 

“The squire would have kicked him out of 
doors,’”’ muttered Rorie, savagely. | 

“But why? Is he so very objectionable? 
He waltzes beautifully, if I remember right, and 
I thought him rather a well-meaning young man.” 

“Oh, there|s nothing serious against him that 
I know of, only I don’t think Squire Tempest 
would have liked a singing man any more than 
he would have liked a singing mouse.” 

“JT didn’t know Miss Tempest sang,” said 
Lady Mabel. “I thought she could do nothing 
but ride” 

“Oh, she has a very pretty voice, but one may 
have too much of a good thing, you know. One 
doesn’t go out to dinner to hear people sing 
duets.” 

“Tm afraid they must have given you a very 
bad dinner, or you would hardly be so cross. I 
know that is the way with papa. If the dinner 
is bad he abuses every thing, and. declares the 
ladies were all ugly.” 

“ Oh, the dinner was excellent, I believe; I’m 
not a connoisseur, like my uncle. People might 
give me the most wonderful dinner in the world, 
and I should hardly be the wiser; or they might 
give me a wretched one, and I should not feel’ 
particularly angry with them.” : 

The next day was Tuesday, and as the duchess 
and her daughter happened to be driving within 
a mile or so of the Abbey House, Lady Mabel sug: 
gested that they should call upon Mrs. Carmichael. 

“Tam rather anxious to see the wild Irish- 
man they have captured lately—Lord Mallow. 
We met him'/at Lady Dumdrum’s, if you remem- 
ber, mamma. I danced with him twice.” 

“My dear Mabel, do you think I can remember 
all your partners ?” 

“ But Lord Mallow is rather celebrated. He 
makes very good speeches. Papa read one of 
them to us the other day when there was a great 


debate going on upon the Irish land question.” } » | 
himself to the memories of Lady Mabel and her 


The duchess remembered being read to one 
evening after dinner, but the debates, as deliver- 
ed by the duke, had generally a somnolent effect 
upon his wife. She had a faint idea of the be- 
ginning, and struggled heroically to discover 
what the speakers were talking about ; then came 
a soft confusion of sound, like the falling of wa- 
ters, and the middle and end of the debate was 
dream-land. Lady Mabel was of a more energet- 
ic temper, and was interested in every thing that 
could enlarge her sphere of knowledge, from a 
Parliamentary debate to a Greek play. — 

The duchess had never in her life refused com- 
pliance with any wish of her daughter’s, so the 
horses’ heads were turned toward the Abbey 
House, along a smooth hard road through a pine 
wood, then through a lodge-gate into a forest of 
rhododendrens, 

“This is really a nicer place than Ashbourne, 
mamma,” remarked Lady Mabel, disapprovingly. 

It appeared to her quite a mistake in the ar- 
rangement of the universe that Violet Tempest . 
should be heiress to a more picturesque estate 
than that which she, the Duke of Dovedale’s only 
daughter, was to inherit. 

““My dear, Ashbourne is perfect. Every one 
says so. The stables, the offices, the way the 
house is lighted and heated, the ventilation.” 

“Yes, mamma ; but those are details which no- 
body thinks about except an architect or a house 
agent. Ashbourne is so revoltingly modern. It 
smells of stucco. It will take a century to tone 
it down. Now this fine old place is like a dream 
of the past ; it is a poem in wood and stone. Ash- 
bourne would be very well for a hunting-box for 
any one who had three or four other places, as 
papa has; but when my time comes, and I have 
only Ashbourne, I’m afraid I shall hate it.” 

“But you will have a choice of places by-and- 
by,” said the duchess, consolingly. “You will 

“Briarwood is a degree uglier than Ashbourne,” 
sighed Lady Mabel, leaning back in the carriage, 
wrapped to the chin in Russian sable, the image 
of discontent. 

There are moments in every life, as in Solomon’s, 
when all seems vanity. Lady Mabel Ashbourne’s 
life had been cloudless—a continual summer, an 
unchangeable Italian sky—and. yet there were 
times when she was weary of it, when some voice 
within her murmured, “ This is not enough.” She 
was pretty, she was graceful, accomplished, gift- 
ed with a self ence that generally passed for 
wit; all the blood in her veins was the 
body bowed down to her, more or 


childhood, was to be her husband ; nobody had 
ever.contradicted her, or hinted that she was less 
than perfect ; and yet that mysterious and rebell- 
ious voice sometimes repeated, “ It is not enough.” 
She was like the woman in the German fairy tale 
who, beginning as the wife of a half-starved fish. 
erman, came, by fairy power, to be king, and then 
emperor, and then pope; and still was not con- 
tented, but languished for something more, ay 
even to have the ordering of the sun and moon. 

The rebellious voice expostulated loudly this 
winter afternoon, as Lady Mabel’s languid eyes 
scanned the dark shining rhododendron bushes, 
rising bank above bank, a veritable jungle, back- 


greenery, and a robin was singing on the other 
side of the drive. The sun-lit sky was soft and 
pearly. It was one of those mild winters in which 
Christmas steals unawares upon the foot-prints of 
a lovely autumn. The legendary oak was doubt- 
less in full bud at. Cadenham, like its miraculous 
brother, the Glastonbury thorn. 

TI don’t think any of papa’s places can com- 
pare with this,” Lady Mabel said, irritably. 

' She would not have minded the beauty of the 
grounds so much had they been the heritage of 
any other heiress than Violet Tempest. 

The old hall was full of people and voices when 
the duchess and her daughter were announced. 
There was a momentary hush at their entrance, 
as at the advent of some one of importance, and 


to welcome them, in Theodore’s last invention, 


culiar gliding motion in the wearer, and was built 
upon the lines of a mermaid’s tail. , 


“ We were coming through Lyndhurst; and could 
said the duchess, graciously. . “ How do you do, 
Miss Tempest? Were you out with the hounds 
this morning? Wemetsome people riding home.” 

“‘T have never hunted since my father’s death,” 
Violet answered, gravely; and the duchess was 
charmed with the answer and the seriously tender 
look that accompanied it. ° 

Lord Mallow was standing before the hearth, 
looking remarkably handsome in full hunting cos- 
tume. The well-worn scarlet coat and high Bleck 
boots became him. He had enjoyed his first day 
with the Forest hounds, had escaped the 
and had avoided making an Absalom of himself 
among the spreading beechen boughs. Bullfinch 

had behaved superbly over his old ground. 


common of @stdvers. Mr. Scobel was talkin 
about the last advance movement of the ri 
ists, Gxpétiating learnedly upon the Orna- 
ments ee 1599, and its bearing upon the 
ite OF 1666, with a great deal more 
about King Edward’s first prayer-book and the 
Act of Uniformity, to Colonel Carteret, who, from 
‘an antique conservative stand-point, regard 
ualists, spirit-rappers, and Shakers in about the 
same category ; while Mrs. Scobel twittered cheer- 
ily about the parish and the schools to the col- 
onel’s bulky wife, who was a liberal patroness of 
all philanthropic institutions in her neighborhood. 
Lord Mallow came eagerly forward to recall 


mother. 

“T hope your grace has not forgotten me,” he 
said; and the duchess, who had not the faintest 
recollection of his face or‘figure, knew that this 
must be Lord Mallow. 
ing introduced to you at Lady Dumdrum’s de- 
lightful ball.” 

The duchess said something gracious, and left 
Lord Mallow free to talk to Lady Mabel. He 
minded her of that never to be, by him, forgotten 
waltz, and talked, in his low-pitched Irish voice, 
as if he had lived upon nothing but the recollec- 
tion of it ever since. 3 

It was idiosyncratic of Lord Mallow that he 
could not talk to any young woman without seem- 


trancing woman the world held for him; yet at 
sight of Lady Mabel he behaved as if she and no 
er was his one particular star. 

“Tt was a nice dance, wasn't it? but there 
were too many people for the rooms,” said Lady 
Mabel, easily; “and I don’t think the flowers. 
were so prettily arranged as the year before. 
Do you ?”’ 

“T was not there the year before.” | 

“No? I must confess to having been at three 
balls at Lady Dumdrum’s. That makes me seem 
very old, does it not? Some young ladies in Lon- 
don make believe to be always in their first sea- 
son. They put on a hoidenish freshness, and 
pretend to be delighted with every thing, as if 
they were just out of the n - 

“That’s a very good idea up to thirty,” said 
Lord Mallow. “I should think it would hardly 
answer after.” : 

“Oh, after thirty they begin to be fond of 
horses, and take to betting. I believe young la- 


that dreadful slang word ?—plungers in society. 
How do you like our hunting ?” 

“T like riding about the Forest amazin 
I should hardly call it hunting after Leicester- 
shire. Of course that depends in a measure upon 
what you mean by hunting. If you only mean 
hounds pottering about after a fox, this might 
pass muster; but if your idea of hunting includes 
hard we and five-barred gates, I should call 
the kind of thing you do here by another name.” 

“Was my cousin, Mr. Vawdrey, out to-day?” . 

“The M.F.H.? In the first 
you some tea?” 

“If you please. Mrs. Carmichael’s tea is al- 
ways so good,” 


every 
less, and paid her homage; the man she liked 


Carmichael was supremely happy in offi- 


6 


best in the world, and had so preferred from her - 


ed by tall beeches and tower-like Douglas firs. A — 
blackbird was whistling joyously amongst the 


Mrs. Carmichael came smiling out of the fire-light . 


which was a kind of skirt that necessitated a pe- 


How good of you !” exclaimed Mrs. Carmichael. 


not resist the temptation of —T in to see you,”’.. 


_. Mr. and Mrs. Scobel were among those dusky | 
ba aig grou around the wide fire-lit hearth, 
the -up logs testified to the Tempest. 


ed rit- 


had the honor of 


ing toadore her. At this very moment he thought — 
Violet Tempest the one lovable and soul-en- ° 


dies after thirty are the most desperate—what is | 


gly, but 


May I get 


| 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
& 
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ciating at her gypsy table, where the silver tea- 
kettle of Queen Anne’s time was going through 
its usual sputtering performances. To sit in a 


fashionable gown — however difficult the = 
‘might be to sit in—and dispense tea to a local 


duchess, was Mrs. Carmichael’s loftiest idea of 
earthly happiness. Of course there might be a 


. superior kind of happiness beyond earth; but to 


appreciate that, the weak human soul would have 
to go through a troublesome ordeal in the way of 
preparation, as the gray cloth at Hoyle's printing- 
works is dashed about in gigantic vats and whirl- 
ed round upon mighty wheels before) it is ready 


_ for the reception of particular dy 


es. | 

Lady Mabel and Lord Mallow had a longish 
chat in the deep-set window where Vixen watch- 
ed for Rorie on his twenty-first birthday. ‘The 
conversation came round to Irish politics some- 
how, and Lord Mallow was enraptured at discov- 
ering that Lady Mabel had read his speeches, or 
had heard them read. He had met many young 
eo" who professed to be interested in his Irish 
polities, but never before had he encountered one 
who seemed to know what she was talking about. 
Lord Mallow was enchanted. He had found his 
host’s lively step-daughter stonily indifferent to the 
Hibernian cause. She had said, “ Poor things!” 
once or twice, when he dilated on the wrongs of 
an oppressed people; but her ideas upon all Hi- 
bernian subjects were narrow. She seemed to 
imagine Ireland a vast sheet of bog chiefly in- 
habited by pigs. 

“There are mountains, are there not?” she re- 
marked once; “and tourists go there. But no- 
body lives there, do they ?” 

“My dear Miss Tempest, there are charming 
country-seats. If you were to see the outskirts 
of Waterford-or the hills above Cork you would 
find almost as many fine mansions as in Eng- 

” } 

“ Really !’ exclaimed Vixen, with most be- 
witching incredulity; ‘‘but people don’t live in 
them? Now I’m sure you can not tell me hon- 
estly that any one lives in Ireland. You, for in- 
stance, you talk most enthusiastically about your 
beautiful country, but you don’t live in it.” 

“] go there every year for the fishing.” 

“Yes; but gentlemen will go to the most un- 
comfortable p for fishing—Norway, for ex- 
ample. You go to Ireland just as you go to Nor- 
way. | 
ay admit that the fishing in Connemara is 
rather remote from civilization—” _ 

“Of course. It is at the other end of every 
thing. And then you go into the House of Com- 
mons, and rave about Ireland just as if you loved 
her as I love the Forest, where I hope to live and 
die. I think all this wild enthusiasm about Ire- 
land is the silliest thing in the world when it 
comes from the lips of land-owners who won't 
pay their beloved country the compliment of six 
months’ residence out of the twelve.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] | 


THE PIGEON SHOW. 


Ay exhibition of pigeons is one that might 
naturally a y visitors, for there are few 
creatures more charming as pets, or better de- 
serving of the care and attention lavished upon 
them. When, however, the first pigeon show 
was held in our city, some years ago, the manage- 
ment was disappointed to find that, the interest 
taken in them was confined to a comparatively 
few persons. The exhibition that was inaugu- 
rated on Tuesday, February 4, at the New York 
Aquarium, was, however, much more su 
and the members of the National Columbarian 


Society have the satisfaction of knowing that 


they have finally awakened a general interest in 
the beautiful varieties they have taken so much 
pains to introduce into this country. 

Few people who have not specially interested 
themselves in ornithological studies| can imagine 
the-extent of the pigeon family, or the number of 
its ramifications. Only one species of pigeon has 
been truly domesticated, but this has undergone 
many remarkable changes. ‘Phere are now among 
home-bred pigeons many varieties or breeds, ex- 
hibiting strange peculiarities. These were all 
represented at the recent show, and afforded an 
interesting study to many who had before no 
conception of the struggle to rise above common- 
place uniformity that is perpetually going on in 
the pigeon world. Among the most interesting 
varieties, as well as those most frequently met 
with, are the Jacobin, which has a range of feath- 
ers inverted over the head and extending down 
each side of the neck as a hood; the fan-tail, in 
which the number of tail feathers is greatly in- 
creased, and the bird has the power of erecting 
its tail in the same manner as a turkey-cock, whilst 
it also has a peculiar vibratory motion; the. tum- 
bler, so called from tambling in the air in its flight, 
and further characterized by a very short bill ; and 
the pouter, or cropper, which has the power of 
blowing up its crop to an extraordinary degree, 
so that the head seems fastened on the top of an 
inflated bladder. The further efforts of pigeons 
to differentiate themselves are too numerous to 


_ be mentioned, but many of them are indicated by 


é names they bear, as for, instance, trumpeters, 
bald-heads, beards, runts, etc. | 
The most interesting as well as the most yal- 
uable among these infinitely various birds is the 


_ carrier-pigeon, although the useful little creature 


bears no peculiar mark to distinguish it from 


_its most commonplace fellows. Carrier-pigeons 


were abundantly nted at the exhibition, 


, and one collection, numbering about one hundred, 


from New Jersey, was valued at $10,000. The 
owner of these birds, Mr. Louis Waxrre.arr, of 
Hoboken, was in constant attendance at the Aqua- 
rium, and would allow no one to ——— the 
cage of his birds too closely. Mr. WaxreLazrr 
was also the fortunate possessor of three pairs of 
Antwerp flying-pi whose cage occupied the 


place of honor in the exhibition. These birds 


‘were recently i 


over great distances still more rapidly. 
‘afternoon of the first day of ,the exhibition a 


| conside 


imported from Belgium, and are 
valued at $100 a pair. They have travelled dis- 
tances varying from three hundred to six hundred 
miles, and have come out victorious in all matches 
in which they were entered. On the wing feath- 


ers of each bird are marked the number of miles 


it has flown and the number of matches it has 
won. The carrier-pigeon has probably been more 
used in the Turkish dominions than in any other 
country, and has often been intrusted with impor- 
tant messages both in affairs of war and com- 
merce. Its rate of flight is not less than thirty 
miles an hour, and it has been known to pass 
On the 


flight of carrier-pigeons took place. Some forty 
birds were taken out-to the sidewalk in front of 
the building and let loose almost at the same mo- 
ment. Some of them seemed bewildered by their 
sudden freedom, but the larger number rose at 
once, and after circling round and round until 
they reached a considerable height, started in 
different directions toward their various homes. 
A number of them had only a short journey to 
make to certain points in the city, but some were 
obliged to make their way to Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and other cities before reaching | 
their accustomed dwelling-places. On their ar- 


rival the news was immediately telegraphed back | 


to New York. he 

There were nearly two thousand birds regis- 
tered at the exhibition, sketches from which will 
be found on 152. Their wooden cages 
extended along the walls of the entire building, 
and their cooing created a constant Babel of soft 
harmonious sounds. The exhibitors of those that 
were adjudged worthy of such honor received 
prizes of fifteen dollars each, the management 
desiring to stimulate the raising of rare and 
peculiar breeds in this country. The whole scene 
was immensely appreciated by_the little folks, 
many of whom had doubtless parted with their 
pets to swell the exhibition. -It is not likely 
that pigeon-fancying will ever become as pop- 
ular in America as it is in England; but the 
taste is one that might with great propriety be 
cultivated. No other birds are more ‘affectionate 
and interesting, especially the erratic little tum- 
blers, which delight im being stroked and fondled. 
They make a most interesting addition to a coun- 


try house, while as pets they repay the care and 


‘ 


affection devoted to 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
FEBRUARY. 
] Sunday, . 28. —Quinquagesima Sunday 
Monday, %-—8St. Matthias. 
Wednesday, 26.—Ash-W ednesday. 


‘* SENSATIONALISM in the ‘om t’’ is now under 
a searching examination. r. TALMAGE, who is 
, whether rightly or wrongly, to be its 
defender, is under examination as to his pulpit 
and church methods by a committee of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery. fessor Davip Swine, 
of Chicago, has made it the subject of one of his 
recent addresses to the vast audience which he 
gathers to hear him in M‘Vickar’s Theatre, Chi- 
cago. The Rev. Dr. TayLor discusses the theme 
in the Worth Ameritan Review. Surely, with so 
much instruction and illustration, the occupants 
of the pulpit will learn how to do their work. 
The discussion is one of the healthiest of the 
sigus of the times. It indicates a desire on the 
part of the people to get rid of a merely perfunc- 
jeer method of performing ministerial duty. It 
, too, a desire that a minister shall study 
his audiences as well as his books; shall learn 
their cares and sorrows, their hopes and fears; 
and shall talk to them less professionally and 
more as & sympathetic man to men who want 


sympathy. | 


The Observer calls attention to an important 
bill which is now in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Lower House of Congress. 
The facts are these: Under the lead of a Neapol- 
itan Jesuit named GasPARRI, the’Legislature of 
New Mexico has passed a bill which allows the 
Jesuit fathers to hold an unlimited amount of 
pone in the Territory, and exempts all they 

old from taxation. The bill does not require 
the corporators under it to be citizens, and its 
neglect to limit the amount of pepperty held is 
contrary to public policy. The Governor of the 
Territory vetoed it, but his veto was overridden. 
The Senate of the United States has passed an 
act setting aside this Territorial law, but the 
House is tardy in acting. Such monstrous leg- 
islation as this ought to be promptly abrogated, | 
and the Jesuits taught a needed lesson. 


All the romance of the Orient will soon be 
one. English capitalists are making of ‘‘ the 
itumen, petroleum, sulphur, and salt’’ of the 
Dead Sea region in Palestine a profitable com- 
merce. The trade in Dead Sea salt especially is 
roving to be large. A railroad from Jaffa to 
Sernenkatn is on the way to completion. There 
are now three American colonies in Palestine, 
and all of them are said to be prosperous. Thus 
the West is steadily encroaching on the old hab- 
itudes of the East. 


The compilers of the English Baptist Year- 
Book carefnily collect the statistics of their de- 
nominatio: throughout the world. The pre- 
ponderance of Baptists in the United States is 
so great that outside of our country their num- 
bers appear small. The total of communicants 
for the whole world is 2,473,088; of this number 
a little over 2,000,000 are in the United States, 
276,348 in Great Britain and Ireland, 98,344 in 
the British colonies, and 7459 in India and Cey- 
lon. The increase in Great Britain and Ireland 
for 1878 was 6512. The total number of Baptist 
ministers is 17,683; of these over 14,500 are in 
this country, and 1879 in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 


‘In his Yale lectures on preaching Bishop 
Simpson made a plea for the repetition by min- 
isters of sermons which have been proved to be 
effective. He instanced the fact, among others, 


3 


deacons, and 610 rural deans. 
‘ed Church of Ireland has 2 archbishops, 10 bish- 


in support of his plea, that WENDELL PHILLIPS 
has delivered one of his famous lectures for thir- 
ty years, and always to large audiences. Mr. 
Moopy has the same success with addresses 
which have been heard scores of times. Of his 
lecture on DANIEL, delivered in the Rev. Dr. 
Lgysurn’s Church, Baltimore, to men only, on 
a recent Monday afternoon, the Presbyterian 
Weekly says: ‘‘The church was filled with men 
of all ages and conditions. Bankers sat side by 
side with laborers, and clerks and merchants 
were crowded together in the same pew. A 
few colored men sat here and there, and there 
was quite a number of habitually drunken men 
in the galleries.”’ - 

° This certainly shows a mixed audience. An- 
other Baltimore faper says of Mr. Moopy’s 
hearers in the northeastern part of the city: 


_ ** At one time we noticed five professional gam- 
blers and two avowed skeptics among the inquir- 


ers."” Mr. Moopy’s plan contemplates a seriés 
of sermons in each quarter of Baltimore. 


The prospects of the continuance of the Church. 
as a state Church are considered 


of Englan 

loemy by many of its distinguished leaders, 

he Liverpool Argus thus sums up the admis- 
sions of several well-known men: *‘ Canon RYLE 
lamentingly predicts that disestablisiiiment is 
coming as.certainly as to-morrow’s dawn, unless 
the Church can be purged of Romanism, and he 
fears it can’t. Mr. MACKONOCHIE has formed a 
league to help it to come—a league by no means 
contemptible in numbers or in zeal. Siahop: 


| ELLIcoTT has just warned the faithful, throng 


the Nineteenth Century, that the very existence 
of the national Chufeh is menaced by the prac- 
tices of such as Mr. MacKoNocHIE. The Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. Mages, says of disraption 
that he thinks it ‘is certainly coming.’’’ More 
alarming than all these is the language of the 
Guardian, the organ of the moderate High- 
Charchmen. ‘ Unless,” it says, some, wa 
the present ecclesiastical tension be relieved, 
unless the great body of the High-Church party 
enforce some kind of moderation on their out- 
lying irregulars, it is impossible not to see dis- 
sagiien and revolution, and that, too, we fear, in 
a not far distant future.”’ , 


The British Wesleyans are making rapid prog- 
ress in collecting their Thanksgiving Fund of 
£200,000. The contributions of London have 
already reached £40,000; it is expected that the 
oe from the London circuits will reach 
£50,000. The new theological college for the 
Midland Counties will be placed at Handsworth, 


* Birmingham; an estate of eighteen acres has 


been purchased, and arrangements are making 
for prompt organization. | 


_ The rapid progress made by Christianity in 
the far t receives fresh illustration in the 
formation of a Chinese Tract Society. Its or- 

nization was completed at Shanghal Novem- 

r 29, 1878. The publishing committee will 
consist of four foreigners and four natives, who 
will represent the following denominations: 
Presbyterians and Con onalists, Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, Methodists. The four foreign 
members are the Rev. Dr. EpxKrns, nee 
SCHERESCHEWSKY, and the Rev. Drs. LorgD an 
BALDWIN. 


The question of free or pewed churches has 
come into prominence again, and its earnest dis- 


cussion is an unmixed benefit to society. A ° 


young woman was lately ejected from a Roman 
Catholic church of this city because she could 
not pay a fee of fifteen cents for her seat. This 
harsh treatment has aroused indignation, and 
the Catholic churches of New Yor 
severely censured for their practice of requiring 
payment on the spot for every worshipper’s sit- 
ting. It has been shown, however, that they 
have hours of service when all seats are free, and 
some free sittings in eacli church at all times. 

Whether the system of free seats has or has 
not been a failure is purely a question of fact. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has been built 
up on it. For a long series of years its Disci- 
pline forbade the erection of pewed churches ; 
and taking the country throughout, the pewed 
Methodist churches are much less numerous 
than the free. A Protestant Episcopal society 
exists for the promotion of the erection of free 
churches, and claims that the free system is more 
successful financially. That it has not succeed- 
ed in the great cities is, however, notorious. 

The statement made that Lzo XIII. has sent 
a letter to the Italian bishops advising Catholics 
to take part in the state elections is denied., An 
effort is making in Rome to form a moderate 
Catholic party which shall recognize the mon- 
archy and at the same time guard the Church. 
It meets with little encouragement. 


The present number of benefices in the Church 
of England is over 13,000; the number of church- 
es is 16,000. The untitled clergy are in number 
25,000, fully one-fifth of them without parishes. 

income of the Church is believed to 


The 
“be $40,000,000. Its heads are 2 archbishops, 28 


bishops, 3 suffragan bishops, 30 deans, 74 arch- 
The Disestablish- 


ops, 1238 benefices, and 2000 clergymen. The 
piscopal Church in Scotland numbers 7 bishops, 
212 churches, and 215 clergymen. 


The Rev. Gzorce H. HEPworTH, pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples in this city, finds him- 
self compelled to retire for a season from public 
duty in order to secure rest and recuperation. 
The burden of the great debt of $185,000 has 
= very heavily on him; this has, however, 

n reduced to ,000, and all expenses have 
been met.. Mr. HEPworTH designs to go to 
Europe to stay several years. — | 


As many as 1063 parishes and stations are ya- : 
cant in the Roman Catholic dioceses of Prussia 
in consequence of the war between the state and 
the Church. In the diocese of Breslau there are 
200 vacancies; in Cologne, 187; in Treves, 163; 
in Minster, 149. 


‘Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, Secretary of the New 
York Tract Society, who has made the moral 
statistics of this city a life-long study, has lately 
printed an estimate of the extent and cost of 
our municipal drink traffic. . In a population of 
1,000,000 there are 8000 drinking shops, or 1 to 
every 1250f population. There are 489 churches, 


have been: 


said the wit, “‘ Isee your master 


or 1 to every 2145 of the population. The cost 
of maintaining the.churches is. $5,000,000 per 
year; the money spent at the liquor shops is es- 
timated at $60,000,000. ‘Three-fourths of the an- 
nual cost of pauperism, crime, and the mainte- 
nance of police and courts of justice, Mr. Jack- 
son charges to the liquor traffic. This outlay he 
pets at $6,100,000. The total yearly receipts for 
icenses are $300,000. : | 


At the annual meeting of the British Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, recently beld in 
London, it was announced that the Rev. James 
Davis, fOr many years secretary, has been com- 

lied to resign in consequence of ill health. 

ver three hundred new members were enrolled 
during the year—a greater number than has been 
known in any one year before since the Alliance 
was organized. 


Among the persons who offered their congrat- 
ulations to King HumBert upon his escape 
from death by the hand of an assassin were the 
representatives of the Protestant Churches of 
Italyr. They were received in the most friendly 
manner ;: the King shook hands with each min- 
ister of the deputation, inquiring about each 
Church, and expressing surprise that the fornis 
of Protestant faith.in Italy were so many. The 
bitter comments of the ultramontane press of 
Rome upon this reception are curious. The 
Osservaiore Romano says that a king who professes 
to be a Catholic “can not and must not interest 
himself in the work of Protestant evangeliza- 
tion, or rather of moral and religious corruption, 
in the metropolis of Catholicism.’’ The Unita 


utation in presuming to a r before him as 
Protestants. The Romano di Roma denies the 
right of the deputation ‘“‘to stand before the 
throne of the house of Savoy, on whose coat of 
arms is emblazoned the cross.’? The Protest- 
ants, says this paper, ‘‘ are wicked apostates, who 
are defiling our city, corrupting our families, and 
who raise on our soil, stained with the blood of 
our martyred ancestors, their lying temples,’’ 
etc. .The Rev. Dr. Taytor, of the American 
Baptist mission in Rome, has done well to gath- 
er together these specimens of the journalism 
| of the Papal City, and to make them known to 

his countrymen. | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two old Scotch women were discussing the merits 
of a minister who had lately come into their neighbor- 
hood. ‘“‘And hoo d’ye like the new meenister ?” said 
the one, “Ou,” said the other, “‘ he’s that deep I canna 
understan’ him.” ‘‘ Hoots,” said the first, contemptnu- 
ously, “* he’s no deep—he’s juist drumly.” “ Drumiy,” 
applied to water, means thick, muddy. The stream 
be shallow enough, but the drumliness made it look 

eep.. 


A lady, engaged to be married, and getting sick of her 

applied to a friend to help her to untie the 

Dp ¢ very easy to un t now while it is on! 

a beau knot.” r 


“‘ Did they encore him ?” was asked of a young lady 
who was relating the performance of an aspirant for 
musical honors. “A little,” she replied, “but not 
enough to call him out.” 


— 


“T think our charch will last a good man rs 
yet,” said a wagzgish deacon to his minister : see 
the sleepers are very sound.” 


A wit having been asked by another person whether 


money, said, “* What! lend him m f You might 
give him an emetic, and he wouldn’t return it.” - 


A bereaved widower, while receiving the condolence 
of friends, acknowledged that it-was indeed a great 
‘loss, a sad bereavement, that he had suffered, and 
_ added: “*And just think! Only a few days ago I 
bought her a whole box of pills, and she hadn't had 
time to take half of them before she died.” 


On being deserted by her adorer, a young lady in the 
ought to attered to death with thimbles, and buri 


When may one’s teeth be said to usurp the functions 
of one's tongue 7—When they are chattering. 


Tux anp THE Lone rr.—A famous punster 
after calling for some pipes in a tavern, complain 
that they were too short. The waiter said that they 
had no others, and that those had justcomein. ‘ Ay,” 
as not bought them 


very long.” 
_ FITTED. | 
Scene: Fancy hosiery. Facetious Youth purchasing 
, 4 Bow for his Sweetheart. 


Facetiovs Yourtn (to “T suppose you have 


all kinds of ties here, miss 


Suor-Girw. ‘* Yes, I believe we have, Sir. What kind 
would you like to see ?” } 

Faortious Youtn (winking to his sweetheart). ** Could 
you supply me with a pigs-ty ?” 

Su mu. ** With pleasure, Sir. Just hold down 
your head and I'll take your measure.” ~ [Tableaw. 


Basurvt Lover (to his sweetheart). “‘ Ahem, mise, I 
want to see your father. I’ve an important matter to 
pro to him.” 

opne Lavy (considerately). “‘ I’m sorry papa is not 
at home, but couldn’t you propose to me just as well 7” 

He did, and with perfect success. ? 

‘“What shall I leave you when I die?” said an in- 
sipid fellow to a young lady whose patience he had 
nearly exhausted. ‘‘ Needn’t wait till you die,” anid 
she; ‘you can leave something now, if you will.” 
“What shall I leave?” he asked. ‘“* Leave yourself,” 
she replied. Heleft. 


= 


Will science please stand up and téll us why a gir! 
who freezes to death every time she has to sweep off 
the front steps can ride fifteen miles.in a sleigh, with 
around her bat some other girl’s brother's 
arm, without getting even a blue nose ? 

? 


‘“*What makes your lips so awful sore?” -_ 
Asked Sarah's cross-eyed pap; 
And Sarah to the oldman aaid, 
“It’s caused by a small chap.” 
Then Sarah’s youngest brother— 
As yet unknown to fame— 
Looked Sarah in‘the eye and dsked : 
» “ What is the smal) chap’s name ?” 


“Tf ajl the world were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be!” said an Irish clergyman. 


will you charge for a Bologna sausage 

that from one of my ears to the other ?” ask- 

ed a soldier in Berlin of a dealer. ‘‘ Fifty kreutzers,” 

was the reply. ‘‘I take the offer,” replied the soldier: 

“one of ears was cut off in a battle a thousand 
” 


** How much 
will 


miles from was a compromise, 


Cattolica denounced the “ effrontery”’ of the dep- | 


he would advise him to lend a certain friend of theirs . 


| 
4 
| 
= 
them. 
} 
| | 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONCASI. 


THE above illustration represents the execution 
by the garrote of Juan Oxrva y Moncasi, who on 
the 25th of October last attempted the murder of 
the young King of Spain. The history of the 
crime is in brief as follows: 3 

The attack on King ALFoxso was made by 
Moncasi as his Majesty was passing from the 
great central plaza of Madrid, the Puerta del Sol, 
through the Calle Mayor toward the royal palace. 
The King was attended by a guard of honor, but 
rode ahead of his aides. Moncast, who stood near 
the arched’ passageway into the aneient Plaza 
Mayor, where were performed the awful acts of 

_ the Inquisition, fired twicé at his Majesty, the sec- 
ond shot taking effect in the hand of an aide who 
rode up to his rescue. The culprit was at once 
secured. The shooting was witnessed by General 
GRaNT, who stood at a window of the Hotel de 
Paris, across the Puerta del Sol, but the ex-Pres- 
ident was on the point of starting for Lisbon, and 
could only send his congratulations to ALFoNso. 

The examination of the prisoner began on the 
second day after the shooting. The public prose- 
cutor conducted the investigation with the utmost 
rigor. The court appointed counsel to.defend the 
accused, who had declared to the magistrate at 
the prison that he did not wish to choose his own 


_lawyer. According to.the custom in Spain, the 
lawyers of Madrid are obliged in turn to take up 
such cases when the persons interested can not 
afford or do not choose to select counsel. The 
counsel appointed was Sefior JIMENEZ DEL CERRO. 
He displayed much zeal in the cause of Moncasi. 
He requested the Court of Appeal to allow him to 


examine the witnesses, and to permit the exami-- 


nation of Moncasi by two medical men whom the 
defender named in his petition. Both requests 
were granted, and the public prosecutor on his 
side named two eminent physicians, who visited 
the Saladero Prison on October 30. The four 
doctors questioned the accused, and he answered 
all theit queries with great readiness. They re- 
ported, after a second visit at a later date, that 
Juan Oxtya Moncasi was quite sound in mind. 
One of the physicians desired that more informa- 
tiori should be obtained from the family and na- 
tive place of Moncasi, and Sefior JIMENEZ DEL 
> Cerro directly filed another petition claiming this 
inquiry, on the ground that the accused was re- 
ported to have been detained for several months 
‘in a lunatic asylum. The judge did not consent 
to this petition, and he only prolonged the delay 
granted for the medical investigation of the pris- 
oner himself. 
The trial resulted in condemnation to death, 
and the sentence was carried out on the 4th of 


a) 


THE EXECUTION OF MONCASI FOR AN ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF KING ALFONSO. 


January. Hanging was long since abolished in 
Spain, and the garrote substituted for the bar- 
barous gallows.. The method of execution is clear: 
ly shown in the engraving. The culprit is placed 
on a seat, his back leaning against a strong up- 
right post, to which an iron collar is attached, 
inclosing his neck, and so contrived as to be drawn 
home against a sharp steel point by turning a 
powerful,screw behind the post. The arms and 
legs of the culprit are tightly bound. When all 
is neady the executioner takes the lever of the 
screw in both hands, gathers himself up for a 
powerful muscular effort, and at the moment of 
a preconcerted signal, draws the iron collar tight, 
while an attendant flings a black handkerchief 
over the face. The sharp point severs the bones 
of the neck, and a momentary convulsive press- 
ure of the hands and a heaving of the chest are 
usua]ly the only visible signs of suffering. Death 
is instantaneous. 


~ 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON 
CLIMATE. | 


Many rivers have totally disappeared, or have © 


been reduced to mere streams from an irrational 
and heinous felling of the forests. In the north- 
east of Germany, the Narp and Gold rivers exist 


- 


= 


only in name. The classic lands of antiquity are 
rich in sad lessons of deforestation. The springs 
and brooks of Palestine are dry, and the fruit 
fulness of the land has disappeared. The Jordan 
is four feet lower than it was in the New Testa- 
ment days. Greece and Spain suffer severely to 
this day from the effects of destroving their for- 
ests. Many parts of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg 
have been rendered almost barren by the felling 
of the trees. In Hungary the periodically re. 
turning drought is universally attributed to the 
extermination of the forest. ‘We attribute the 
present unfruitfulness of Asia Minor and Greece 
to the destruction of the woods; steppes, ruins, 
and tombs have taken the place of what was the 
highest, culture. Sardinia and Sicily were once 
the granaries of Italy, but have long since lost 
the fruitfulness sung of by the ancient poets.” 
On the other hand, man can improve the con- 
dition of the land in which he lives, more slowly 
indeed, but as certainly, by cultivating and pre- 
serving the forests: In former years reliable 
authorities have told us that in the Delta of 
Lower Egypt there were only five or six days of 


-rain in the year, but that, since the time when 


Mehemet Ali caused some twenty thousand trees 
to be planted, the number of days of rain in the 
year has increased to forty-five or forty-six. The 
Suez Canal has produced rémarkable results. _Is- 
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mailia is built on what waz a sandy desert, but 
since the ground has become saturated with canal 
water, trees, bushes, and other plants have sprung 
up as if by magic, and with the re-appearance of 
the vegetation the climate haschanged. Four or 
five years ago rain was unknown in those regions, 
while from May, 1868, to May, 1869, fourteen 
days were recorded, and once such a rain-storm 
that the natives looked upon it as a supernatural 
event. 

Austria herself has a very striking instance of 
a change of climate being produced by deforest- 
ation. We refer to that stretch of miles of 
country over which the railroad passes, near 
Trieste, a8 you from Austria to Italy, bleak, 
barren, stony, with hardly earth sufficient for a 
weed to take rpot in, a stretch of barrenness on 
which some dread anathema seems to rest. It is 
a curse that rests on it called down from Heaven 
by man. Five hundred years ago, and an im- 
mense forest stood on the’ ground where now is 
nothing but a sea of stone. Venetians came and 
hewed down the forest in order to procure wood 
for piles and mercantile purposes. 


THE SIGHT OF FISH. 


We are led to believe by the investigations of 
anatomists that the organs of special sense in 
_ fishes are very imperfectly developed; but while 
this may be true in the main as regards the spe- 
cial senses of smell, hearing, and touch, I am con- 
strained to believe, from the observations of my- 
self and many others, that fishes in general have 
the senses of «sight and hearing developed in a 
much greater degree than is generally supposed. 
It is a popular idea that fish are necessarily near- 
_ sighted on account of the conformation of thé 
éye, which is lange, round, and prominent; and 
the main argument adduced to support this theo- 
ry is the readiness with which they will take an 
artificial fly, trolling spoon, or other artificial bait 
-which resembles in but slight degree the natural 
objects of food that they are intended to repre- 
sent, if, indeed, they are intended to represent 
any thing. It is very often the case that those 
anglers who are most strenuous in their theory 
that fish are near-sighted stultify themselves by 
carrying a large and most varied assortment of 
artificial flies of all shapes and colors, in order to 
meet the “ fastidious taste” of the fish that often 
refuse one pattern or color, and rise eagerly to 
another, which ¢ould not be the fact were they 
so near-sighted as many believe. The consisten- 
cy of these anglers would be more apparent if 
they would adopt Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s 
theory of artificial flies, and confine themselves 
_ exclusively to ‘his three typical flies—brown, yel- 
low, and hackles. 

Now, I am not of those who believe that our 
brave game fish possess such extreme gullibility 
as to mistake an artificial lure for the genuine 
article upon the hypothesis of near-sightedness. 
My opinion, founded upon numerous experiments, 
is that fishes see and hear as.well in and through 
the medium of the water for all practical pur- 
poses as the.angler does through the medium of 
the atmosphere—the clearer and more rarefied 
the medium, the clearer and greater the range of 
vision in both instances. In muddy or turbid 
waters ‘the sight of fishes is necessarily limited, 
as ours would’be in hazy or foggy weather. It is 
neither fair nor logical to presume that fishes in 

water ought to discern objects in the atmosphere 
above any clearer or plainer than we can per- 
ceive objects in the water while standing on the 
brink. 

We are altogether too prone to judge every 
thing from our/own stand-point, and to attribute 
to our own cleverness results that in all probabil- 
ity depend upon other and extraneous circum- 
stances. Who) of us could tell a skillfully tied 
artificial fly from a real one beneath the water, 
when its surface was ruffled by a brisk breeze, 
shadowed by drifting clouds, covered with the 
froth and sudsjof an eddy, or surmounted by the 
foam and bubbles of a rapid? Yet there are 
those who contend, because fish fail to detect this 
difference through the same obstacles to clear 
vision, that they are of a verity near-sighted, and 
easily fooled by the very poorest semblance of a 
fly or feathery nondescript ; but let one of these 
persons try a cast of the best flies upon a bright 
still day, when the water is perfectly clear and 
the surface like a mirror, and if he expects to get 
a rise under such conditions, he himself must be 
very near-sighted indeed. On the other hand, 
any one who has seen a black bass dart like an 
arrow and seize a minnow swimming quietly 
thirty feet away, or a brook trout flash like a 
meteor for a dragon-fly hovering near the water 
at the same distance, must admit that their vis- 
ual powers ave sufficient for all practical pur- 


poses. 
~ I am well aware that scientists consider fish 
‘myopic, or néar-sighted— not, however, on ac- 
count of excessive convexity of the cornea, as is 
popularly supposed ; for it is an exploded theory 
in medical science that myopia depends necessa- 
rily upon this condition. Indeed, in fishes the 
cornea is almost flat ; while in birds of prey, which 
have a very extended range.#f vision, the cornea 
is quite convex, From the Jack of analogy, from 
the great difference of construction of the ocular 
and auditory apparatus of fishes and terrestrial 
animals, and from the wide difference in the 
properties of ithe media of air and water, I am 
convinced that the organs of the special senses 
of sight and hearing in, fishes are not well under- 
stood at the present day; and I am confident 


that future investigations will prove them to be 


possessed of muck greater acuteness of vision 
and hearing than is now accorded them. 

' Jt is a well-known fact that fishes are attracted 
by any gay, bright, or glittering substance, as a 
finger- a sleeve-button, er a coin, and have 


. delibe swallowed them when dropped in the 
water. I have caught brook trout with winter- 


| 


berries, the bright scarlet 


color seeming to allure them; and I have even 
caught them with a naked bright fish-hook. But 
all this does not prove that they were the victims 
of a myopic mistake, or that in their near-sight- 
edness they mistook these various articles for 
something else ; neither does it prove that a black 
bass will grab at a trolling spoon, a blue-fish snap 
at a bone squid, or a Spanish mackerel seize a 
metal or pearl.troll under the delusion that they 
are really choice shiners or delicate piscatorial 
tidbits. A camel, it is said, will bolt all sorts of 
substances, as metal, glass, stones, leather, etc. ; 
but when was his short-comings attributed to 
short-sightedness? Our dogs will often refuse 
good, clean food, and hunt up an old dry bone, 
a stone, an old shoe, or a stick, and will gnaw 
them with delight, and even swallow them with 
evident gratification. Birds will peck at and 
swallow bright beads, colored threads, etc., and 
kittens will seize, claw, and bite almost any a 
small object; but these vagaries are. attribu 
to the idiosyncrasies of the animals mentioned, 
while in fishes they are ascribed to defective sight. 
Does a salmon or a shad at spawning-time seek 
out and ascend its native stream by instinct, 
smell, or sight? It is very convenient, but not 
at all satisfactory, to give instinct the credit for 
this truly wonderful faculty, on the same princi- 
ple that Coleridge accounts for the blindness of 
love: 
“ His eyes are in his mind.” 

But what are a fish’s eyes for? According to 
our present knowledge, they are to enable him to 
become “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
with hooks attached to them. 

Now, as far as the artificial fly is concerned, 
when it is cast lightly upon a fretted surface, I 
think it is generally taken by a fish under the 
impression that it is a natural insect; but with 
regard to trolls of all kinds, as spoons, squids, 
spinners, propellers, ete., and very often with re- 
gard to the artificial fly, I am of the opinion that 
they are taken through a spirit of mere bravado, 
curiosity, or wantonness, and not with the idea 
that they are living objects of prey. They are 
seized by the fish because they are bright, attract- 
ive, and in motion; not because they are hungry, 
but because they are in a biting mood, for we 
often find—nay, almost always find—that fish so 
taken are already gorged with food. 


Berne entirely vegetable, no particular care is 
required while using Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets. They operate without disturbance 
to the constitution, diet, or occupation. For 
jaundice, headache, constipation, impure blood, 
pain in the shoulders, tightness of the chest, diz- 
ziness, sour eructations from the stomach, bad 
taste in the mouth, bilious attacks, pain in region 
of kidneys, internal fever, bloated feeling about 
stomach, rush of blood to the head, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets.—{ Com. ] 
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By AnrHuony TROLLOPE.. 10 
86. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By CHar- 
LOTTE Bronté (Currer Bell). ............ 15 


85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE- 
PAUL FRONTIER. By “ Maori”.. 10 
84. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Grattan 15 
88. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEY. 
By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lyrron). 15 
82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. By J. Roprr- 
15 
81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 
Katuarine Macquorp................. 20 
80. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 
By Cuarvorrs M. Yonae................ 10 
29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuargtorre G. O’Brren.............. 10 


28. LOVE’S CROSSES. A Novel. By ’ 


PALE MARGARET. A 

26. THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited 
by M. E, Brappovw....... 15 

25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By Wittiam Brack...... 


28. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 


23. EVELINA. A Novel. By Francrs 
Burney (Madame 
21. TIME SHALL. TRY. A Novel. By 
F. E. M. 15 
20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or *‘Thor- 
- @ugh.” A Novel. By Gzo. A. Law- 
19. AMONG ALIENS. ANovel. ByMrs. 
Frances E. Illustrated.... 15 
18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 


Novel, By Karnanrine Kine........... - 15 
17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD................... 10 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.@. Two Portraits... 10 

15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. Herpert Marrrn.,............. 15 


14, HAVERHOLME. _A Satire. By 


By Bengamin (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 15 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twen 


ty Years among Bulgarians,Greeks, 


Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By 
@ Consul’s Daughter and Wife............ 15 

11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By 
YORKK............ 10 

10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
on. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH........... 10 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. B 
Mera Orreb........ 15 

8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 


mance. By Lron Brook...........<.. 10 
7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Patrick. 15 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davuper. Translated by Laura E. 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 


** The Sun-Maid”........... 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, A Novel. 
By Joun Berwicx Harwoop...... 10 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 


I. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE........ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrre & Brorners will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage ¢ 
the United States, of te price 


acest @ 
FLOW 43 SEEDS best. kts. for 23scts-» 
10ct. pkts. for Scts., etc. fine 
named sorts 5Octs. per dozen. 
. O. MoGraw, Riverside 


free. 


We every ety. Send 
WOOD MANTELS 
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<< the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out 
Lh el by any seed house in America, a large | erway of which 
‘ were carows on my six seed farms. inted directions 
| Jor cultivation on each package. All seed warranted to 
be both fresh and true to name; so far, that should it 
rove 
on, 
other vegetables, I invite the of all who are 
anxious to he er, fresh, 
' It removes discolorations, imparte a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 
24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 
Author of“'The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 
: What adds a fragrance to the breath, 
As sweet as violets blue; 
2 What gives the gums a healthy tint, 
The teeth a pensly hue? 
What adds to uty’s peerless gift, 
Centennial Grand Prise Medal awarded for Purity, and 
ran 8 exc 
our own. growth, from the choicest selected Saiiiene 
RANTED Porg, FRresa, and Tavz AME. 
i Merchants, Planters, Gardeners, and all Rural Resi- 18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
dents desiring Seeds of ea purity and quality, 
should plant them. Enclosm r stamp for Buist’s 
useful informa.ion on ening, with prices of Buist's 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS, ROLFE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS} 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


List to JOHIN ROGERS, 1155 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Mz. Murray, of the. Golden 
Rule, writes: “1 was troubled 
last a with an obstinate 

which invaded my 


throat and lun a 

most trying co ave used i | ENGLISH MEN OF Lerrens. Edited b ‘Joun 

“ th Air S A K EK S PEA R E. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
of cough and eatarrh ving | following are Gold- 
smith. ILL LACK. — time. 
- been removed by your tray THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. fessor — Shelley. — 
r Scott. Hvutron.-—-Edward 
From the Boston Journal. THE TEMPEST. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. : Gibbon. By J.C. acaba. — Samuel Johuson. 
"is widely and favorably known as a phy- By Lesizz Srerurn. 
reputation. His remedies are y| JULIUS CASAR. MACBETH. 

nd for pamphiet, Patients at a 4 THE SCOTCH GEOLOUWIST. Robert Dick (Baker 

tance treated by giving eee of case. HAMLET | N IGHTH. * ; of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Saxv«t. 

zn. JUDGE & CO., 79 Beach Boston, Mass. 7 HENRY THE EIGH : . Sutrzs, LL.D., Author of * Life of a Scotch Natural- 


RICHARD THE SECOND. ist,” Help,” “Thrift.” Character,” &c. With 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ENGLISH English Syn- 


onymes Explained in Order. With 
Illustrations and Examples drawn fromthe. 
Writers. To which is now added an Index to ? 
4 the Words By Grorer Crasr, A.M. New Edition, 
th Additions and Cofrections. 12mo, 856 PP-» ; 
Cloth, $2 50. tv. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
HENRY THE. FIFTH: | 
GOLDSMITH’S SELECT POEMS. 

-GRAY’S SELECT POEMS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT | 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
: nations should feel teful.”—See Medical 
** Lancet,” “ Britis Medical Journal &c. 
'AUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink.across the ti THE U LYSSES. CHARLES, 
mo, raper cen cents. 
“Consumption in England increased tenfold in | Price, per volume, Cloth, 70c. Introdaction, 45c. Exchange, 87¢. Lam » Paper, 
ten years. 66 Paper, 50c. | 66 80c. . 22c. | SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways: 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Tobe had of all Storek Bnited States 
and Chemists. Sole for 
only), C , 48 Mark 
London, 


land. 


Address 
. FERRY &-CO. Detroit Mich — 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer 
Life, with full ——- of Gen. rge Rogers Clark’s 
famous Kaskaskia Expedition, 1OO YEARS AGO. 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and Whitefoes. Exciting 
Adventures, Ca Coon 


\ ed. er phen taken in exchan 
Lowest prices for ty 
men 


A sample package of ond 


PATENTS 


an with the of Scientific 
we continue to act as So for 
ques ade-Marks, Cop hts, the United 
States, Canada, Cu Cuba, ‘Englan , France, Germany, e 
In this line of business w we have had  oeaeaeg 


yea 
Patents cbtained th 

tifle American. 


cents, Bold at al at all ba year, po and 
Can I Obdta Patent? The quickest and best . 


ddress MUNN & CoO. Publisher hers. of 
Scientifie American, 87 Park Row, New ¥ the 


THEY 


CURTIS & chy ELL, 15 Federal 
Warranted 
wi vilege to examine before Send stamp for 
The best Lozen 
and get a box by mail. 
Wirt Saleamen, Local and Travellin Payliberal. 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York. 


St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
genuine twist bar-. 
an Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinna 
world for cou 
& CO., Boston. 
¥¥ Address, with a stamp,Smith & Son,24 St.,N.Y. 
5O CARDS, two alike, Chramo, with” 


$ | SHOT!) 
rels, & a good shoo- 
CASWELL’S 
and .voice. 
al 
otto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 el 
“© outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Co. -, Hudson, N. Y. 
name, Mc. GEO. 1. REED & CO., N 


$83 50. Send stamp for e to 
or front 
—a ter,or no sale: with 
and a Wad Cutter,for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
All Others Counterfeit. 
druggists. Send 26c., 
50) 
Ch romo ice 10c. Nassau Card Ca. , Naseau, 
ING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send for 
assau, N. Y. 


the Play.” 


C. A. Hutchins, Supt. of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


John M. Webb, Prin. of Culleoka (Tenn.) Institute 


J. Seelye, Pres. of Amherst College, Mass 


$5 to $20 


In the preparation of this edition of the English Classics, it has been the aim 
to adapt them for school and home reading, in essentially the same way as Greek 
and Latin Classics are edited for educational purposes. The chief requisites of such 
a work are a pure text (expurgated, if aapeny), and the notes needed for its 
thorough explanation and illustration. 


Each of Shakespeare’s plays is preceded by an introduction containing the © 


* History of the Play,” the “Sources of the Plot,” and “Critical Comments on 


The Go.psmiTH onitiine Macaulay’s Life of the Poet, with selections from 
other memoirs by Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Foster, and Irving. These 


| are followed by the complete text of The Traveller, The Deserted Village, aud 
| Retaliation. 


The Gray contains the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, the two 


great Pindaric Odes, The Progress of the Poesy and ThdBard, with the Odes On 
_ the Spring, On the Death of a Favorite Cat, Ona Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
and Jo Adversity, ‘The poems are prefaced by the Life of Gray, by Robert Car- 


PioneerWomen | 


| ruthers, from the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


These works are specially adapted for use in high 


schools, academies, and pomnaen and ie students in Eng- 
_lish Literature. 


School “I have not seen any edition that compresses so much necessary informa- 
tion into so small a space.” 

Evening Post, N.Y. “The notes are brief and pointed, and contain nothing which is 
not essential to the understanding of obscure points in the text, or the explanation 
of allusions to manners and customs which have become obsolete.” 


tionalist, Boston. 
compact hapd-books for study in English literature.” 


LN. Demmon, Ass Ass't Prof. of Literature, University of ** Rolfe’s 
‘Goldsmith’ is all that could be desired as a text-book, both in mechanical execution 
and in the scholarly annotations.” 

“*Goldsmith’ is very neatly 
done, and I know nothing better adapted to the wants of high-school classes in 
English literature.” 

Hiram Corson, Prof. of Anglo-Saxon and English Literature, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.¥. “In the way of annotated editions of separate plays of Shakespeare, 
for educational purposes, I know of none quite up to Rolfe’s.” 

New England Journal of Education, ‘The use of such books puts the study of English 
literature upon its only true basis—that is, the thorough study of the text itself of a 
great author.” 

Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. “The Harpers are doing a gopd 5 work in 

} publishing this charming and inexpensive edition of Shakespeare.” 
Jno, G. McMynn, Prin. of Racine Academy, Racine, Wis. ‘These editions of the great 
_ poet are, it seems to me, just what we need to cultivate a taste for sound reading.” 

Stephen H. Carpenter, late Prof. of English Literature, University of Wis. “I have 
used Rolfe’s Series of Classics with my classes, and find it is easy to awaken an 
interest in Shakespeare and in our literature generally.” 

“Your Rolfe is doing a noble 

work for English literature.” 3 

“It is certainly the most satisfying 

edition of ‘Hamlet’ we have.” ; : | 

A. B. Stark, Pres. of Logan Female College, Russellville, Ky. 
the best school and family edition I have seen.” | 

O. 8. Westcott, Supt. of Schools, Racine, Wis. “ Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare com- 
mends itself to all whe wish to see a taste for old English literature cultiv ated both 
in the school and in the family.” 

A. P. Peabody, Prof. of Christian Morals in Harvard College. “T wish you the 
success you so well deserve in a work in which you have the eympety of all the 
friends of éducation.” 

Telegraph, Philadelphia, Pa, “Mr. Rolfe’s notes are very jndicions, and give 
just the information that young students need in order to obtain an exact under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s meaning.” 


J. L. Stone, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Rolfe’s ‘Hamlet’ is 


A. catalogue and descriptive circulars | of Harper & Brotuers’ school and 
college text-books will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on applica- 
tion. Correspondence books for examination, terms of 


&c., is. solicited. 


at 


“Mr. Rolfe is doing useful work in the preparation of” 


What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought | 
aud Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. } 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 ee 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. Hy Mrs. 
ELEN Conant. 82mo, cents ; Cloth, 
40 cents. VIL 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
- Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng+ 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt ops, Superfine Paper, pom 
Cloth inate. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set.. 
Sold only in sets. Viti. 


ASON, 


- SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- , 


TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, Ix. 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of 
_ Journey from Bombay to the By Grart- 
Tan Greaky. 4to, 15 cents. 


THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
Biographical Sketches of the Bench'and Bar of 
| By J. Ropggicx O" 4to, Paper, 
cen 


XI. 
THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 


OF SPAIN. By M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. - 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


are in Paper, except where otherwise 


‘Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
AMUEL Avams ceuts. 


Kelverdale. By the or 15 cents. 
| A True Marriage. By Euttx Spenper. 165 cents. - 


An International Episode. By Henny James, Jr. 2 
cents. 


| Man and’ Wife. By Witxir Coutins. 15 cents. 
Vicar of Wakefield. “By OLIVER Go.tpsmitH. 


cents. — 


Macleod of Dare. By Biaox. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents: 
4to, Paper, 10 cents, 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Brontéa. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeil. 
(Lord Lytron). 15 cents, 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. b. Lynn Linton. 15 cents. 
Carmichael’s Wil! and other Christmas Stories, 


Mary Crcit Hay, F. W. and 
15 centz. 


By Epwakrp Butwek 


‘CARTHY. 


The Sorkin of a Secret. "By Mary Crecm Hay. 15 
cents, 


'T was in Be Bay. By Watren Besant and 


Ri 


Elinor Dryden. By Karuaniny Ss. elses 20 cts, 
Light and Shade. By Cuanuorre G. O’Baren. 10 cts, 
Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Norey. 15 cents. 


& Beoruers will send any of the abore 


‘works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part wie the 
| United States, on recetpt of the price. 


mailed free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stamps. . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


“The notes are full, judicious, and 


exceedingly helpful ” Pa] parts tosell our Rubber Printing Stam 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
WE SELL EVERYTHINC For THB 


E 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free 


4 PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


85 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 


Samples 
YLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ESMEN 0125 95 titans 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a clay at a Costly. 


outfit free. Address Trave & Co., Augusta, Me. Me, 


nts make it. Send for. 


$295 JA. ONSON, Detroit. Mich. 


$66 4x A week in your own town. Terms and $6 outfit 


En 
a FERRY&Coch 
i —]LLUSTRATED 
ScRiP TIVE. ICE? al | | 
ANNE 
1879 
150 and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for plantiug over 1 
varieties of V 
A book for Old and en Not a dall Mage. No 
competition. Enormous sales. Agents wunted every- 7 
where. Illustrated circulars free. 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO., 26 8. Seventh St., Phila, Pa. 
_ Ga Young America Press Co., | 
r and “rotary” presses, ranging is 
2 price from $1.50ta $150 including 
AN - the Centennial, Young 
e 4 machines. Our new rotary press, the 
Cs nited States Jobber. tor 
\ P 
on, 
= Con 
nD 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, is 
to write to us sae & Co.), describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
atiewer, and give the necessary 
instructions, For this advice we make no charge. 
We also send free our Hand Book abont. the Patent 
IT! 
* 
SS 
#13. 
OLUMBIA PRESS, Self - Ink- 
| 
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Sfree. 
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WALEING IN WORTHY FOOTSTEPS. 


ABSOLUTELY ' PURE. 
official examination and report on baking 


1 Health Board, shows the RO 
BARIN R to be free from alum or any other 
injurious dink 
It is a pure grape cream of tartar 
uniform and full strefigth. Never sold 
only in cans, p rly labelled and aes, 

ROYAL I KING POWDER CO 
1 Duane Street, Netw York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One 


Ika POW 


HARPE;| BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year....... -10 00 


SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes jof the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each ‘year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Perjodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 


‘Money or to aveid chance of loss. | 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


-Bound Volumes of the Mag¢azuvg, each volame con- 
taining the Nunibers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume fn Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
*. by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrrxty or Bazar, each con- 

. taining the Nambers for a year, will be furnished for 

$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent ani character of the circulation of Har- | 


per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medioms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx.y, Oniside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 0 a line. In the Baza, $1 00 a line. 
occupied as solid matter 


“MARPER & BROTHERS, 


« t 


AL | 


er 


FLORILIN E. 


cw THE TEETH 


AND BREATH 
the best’ liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
yc y-deca teeth from all para- 
sites or livin ‘anininicalze, leaving them pearly 


white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly al) odors from a foul 
or tobacco smoke. Bein 


pa 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, rit is per 


fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. - 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 


i Street, Londen, England, aud retailed everywhere. 


FRAGRANT. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, | 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETM, hard- 
ens and invigorates the .gaums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant; by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by drugzists. 


‘Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrinee. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. I. Germany,-Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, N orway, | 


Sweden, and Spain: 


Volumes sent by mail om recip of 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S ‘PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBROKE Fertripce. . Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
PERFECT TONTIO.” 


sTHERMALINE 


-4& Bale and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


LIS&FEVERE 


Druggiate, on of 
Write to DUMBAS DICK 4 00. 
beok, | 


eis 


car). “Hold on, 


Conpuctor (to old who has trying 
ate than I can 


“Ma’am ! that’s not the bell !—that's the You’ve rung 

PREPARED CUBEBS, | 
A Sure Remed for 
Coup in the 


GORHAM MFE, CO,, 


_ Silversmiths. 


Sterling Silver 925-1000 
fine, of:the highest. character, and 
GORHAM ‘PLATED WARES, the 


A FORTY. PAGE. CATALOGUE OF 
For sale by all first-class Jewellers | 


‘HARPER'S throughout the United States, 


Cut Paper Patterns, | 


TSHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


“HARPER BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
ena Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


| JAMES B. HORNER 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y 

. Sample box by mail, t- 

of 25 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


BH. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., - 
een Fulton St. and sand N.-Y. Por- 
pe ‘Bronzes, Enamels, and 


BACK! WEAK 


COUGHS, KIDNEY AND SPINAL DISEASE. | 
BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


Is without donbt the best remedy for these troubles ever devised or known. It isa ut improvement on 
ordinary laster. remarkable regetable ingre Pain Relieving, and Curative pro es are 

due to an entirely new combination of active vegetable ingredients which are incorporated with it. It is 
placed directly over the affected part. A PLEA AND SOOTHING SENSATION is felt almost imme- 


filately, relief quickly follows. This is by-physicians everywhere. Consult any well- 
informed yy and you will — that the above statements are true. It is sold by nearly all drug ae 
throughout thé United States and Eu nope. Price 25 cents. Avoid worthless Plasters having as 

ilar soundi The has the zene Capcine spelled A-P-C-I-N-E. 


in 


THROUGH THE. DARK CONTINENT. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


india 
www 


In announcing. the publication of- the Fourth Edition of Mr. Stanley’ s great 
work, the Publishers would call the attention of American readers to the attempts 
which are making to. impose upon the public spurious works purporting to be 
“The Grand Achievements of Stanley,” “A Full History of his Explorations in 
Africa and’ Marvellous Journey Down the Congo,” “ Stanley in Africa,” &c. 

“Through the Dark Continent,” published by us, is the only. authentic and 


complete accoutit of Mr. Stanley’s achievements. It is written by himself; and is 


profusely and splendidly illustrated from sketches, photographs, and maps furnished 
by the author, who receives a liberal royalty on°every. copy we sell in the United 
States. The publishers of one of the spurious accounts of Stanley’s travels insist, 
through their ‘counsel, that their book does not infringe ‘on Mr. Stanley’s narra- 
|. tive, although they explicitly claim the contrary in their advertisements—in fact, 
admitting that it is not Mr, Stanley’s book—while they endeavor to palm it off on 
the public as “A Full History of his Explorations in Africa’‘arid Marvellous Journey 
Down the Congo,”. and-thus through: misrepresentation defrand the hero of one of 
the boldest achievements.of the 19th century of the recompense to which he is so 
Tichly entitled. 

96 ‘Through The ‘Dark Continent” i is published i in two octavo = beautifully 
ee and binding, and is sold by subscription only. 
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MARSHAL ESPARTERO, 


Tuis patriotic soldier and liberal politician, who 


held a very high place in the esteem of those sym- 
pathizing with the struggles of the Spanish nation 
for r freedom some forty years ago, died 
January 9, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
Batpomgero Espartero was of humble Birth, the 
son of a rustic wheelwright in La Manicha, and 
was partly educated for the priesthood, but quitted 
that career, while a youthful student, to serve as 

-a volunteer in the national insurrection against 
Napotzon I. He afterward served in the Span- 
ish colonial provinces of South America with the 
army employed to put down their revolt against 
the government of Spain. Having gained mili- 

- tary rank as Colonel and Brigadier, he returned 
‘to Spain, at the age of thirty-two, marriéd, and 
held the appointment of commander at Logrono 
and in the Balearic‘Isles. 


In 1833, on the death of King Ferpivanp VIL, 


the succession to the crown, which had ‘been left 
to his infant daughter, Queen IsaBe.ua IL, under 
the guardianship of her mother, the Queen Regent 
Maria Curistina, was disputed by Don Cartos, 
her uncle, representing the party of despatic mon- 
archy and of the papal authority, in opposition 
to the principles of constitutional government. A 


civil war of nearly seven years’ duration ensued, - 


in which General Espartero performed most im- 
portant services, and in which he was assisted by 
the British Legion, under the command of Gener- 
al Sir De Lacy Evans. After the defeat and sub- 
mission of the Carlists, Espartero was rewarded 
with great honors, being made Duke of Vittoria, 
a Grandee of Spain, atid Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, while Queen Curistina attempted to car- 
ry on the government. But her corrupt and ar- 
bitrary administration soon excited bitter. discon- 
tent among the Progressists, or Advanced Liberal 
party, who persuaded Espartero to become their 
military chief. An insurrection broke out, the 
result of which was the deposition and flight of 
Queen CuristiNA, and the election of Esparrero, 
‘in May, 1841, to be sole Regent during the minor- 
ity of Queen IsaBeLtLa. His period of rule was 
brief and troubled, having to contend with mili- 
tary and provincial revolts at Pampeluna, Madrid, 
and Barcelona, and finally with a rebellion in the 
manufacturing towns of Catalonia, which at 
length, in August, 1843, overthrew the govern- 
ent of EsparTERO, and drove him into exile. He 
resided four years in England, till the deeree of 
outlawry against him was repealed, when he re- 
turned to Spain, and was greeted at Madrid with 


enthusiastic popular acclamations. 


The government of Queen IsaBELLa, at that 
time under the management of his personal an- 
nist NarvaxEz, regarded him with no) good- 
will, and he lived in private retirement at 
no till 1854. In that year, when a new military 


faction, led by General O’DonnexL, had obtained 


power, Queen IsaBELLa turned to Esparrero for 


. assistance, and a compromise was effectied, by 


which he and O’DoNNELL were to co-operate in 
forming a ministry, and the monarchy wag to be 


~ preserved, with guarantees of constitutional lib- 


erty. But these two rival military politicians 
could not om] agree, and Esparrére, being the 
older and weaker, was eventually turned out, re- 
tiring once more, in 1856, to his quiet nesidence 


THE LATE MARSHAL ESPARTERO. 


at Logrono. He refused to leave it again in 1869, 
after the dethronement of IsaBeLia, though some 
isans would have elected him President of a 
ish Republic, or Regent, or perhaps éven King 

of Spain. 
Espartero has generally been considered an 


honest and disinterested man, th 
man of great ability. He was a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, and enjoyed the. 
friendship of some of the English Whig nobility 
and of other Liberal politicians in that country, 
for which he always professed a special regard. 


not aistates- 


Our engraving of the portrait of, Marshal Es. 
PARTERO is from a photograph taken many years 
ago, before his countenance and figure showed 
the effects of old age; but it represents him as 


he was in the latter part of his political career, : 


under the reign of Queen IsaBeiia/IT. 


THE WONDERS OF NORWAY. 


THE mountain scenery of Norway rivals in 


beauty and grandeur that of any other country in 


the world. The whole of the Scandinavian pen- 


insula consists of a connected mountain mass | 


which, in the southern and western parts of Nor- 
way, becomes one continuous chain of rocky high- 


lands, with steep declivities dipping down tothe © 


sea, and only here and there broken :by narrow 
tracts of arable land. In the higher latitudes the 
range rises rapidly on the western side, and of the 
numerous summits which lie along the water-shed, 
and which rise above the line of perpetual snow, 
the highest, called the Sulitelma, has an elevation 
of 6200 feet. The mean level of the range, about 
4000 feet, is occupied by extensive snow fields, 


‘from which’ glaciers descend to the edge of the 


sea, while here and there the vast snow plain is 
broken by fiords, some of which penetrate more 
than seventy miles through the rocky masses. 
These inlets run, in many cases, through the 
middle of long and finely wooded valleys, in- 


closed by rocky walls which are either quite bare 


or covered with lichens, mosses, and’ stunted 
brushwood, among which water-falls pour per-. 
pendicularly down the mountain-side. . 

South of 60° north latitude the range of the 
Scandinavian mountains is known as the Norska 
or Dovre-Field, although thé latter name belongs 
properly only to the part immediately in contact 
with the Kidlen. This range attains its great- 
est elevation at the Sogne Fiord, where it is 
known as the Hurungen. Here the highest sum- 
mits are between 8000 and 9000 feet above the 
sea, while the contiguous snow fields of the Juste- 
dal, the largest in Europe, and covering an area 
of 600 square miles, have probably an elevation. 
of 7000 feet. From these and other vast snow 
fields glaciers descend to: within a distance of 
2000 feet above the sea, where they often termi- 
nate in deep lakes, some of which are very ex- 
tensive. This range is famed for the beauty of 
its numerous fiords, fringed with lofty pines, which 
skirt the base of the rocky walls, whose rugged 
sides are washed by precipitous water-falls, some 
of which, as the Keel Foss or the Sogne Fiord, are 
2000 feet in height. 

The beauties of Norwegian scenery, although 


enthusiastically praised by travellers who have 


made their way into this Northern land, have not 
as yet become generally familiar either through 
the labors of artists or reiterated descriptions, so 
that to mafhy of our readers the group of sketches 
on our double page will probably have all the 
charm of novelty. The special characteristic of 
the scenery of Norway is the grand union of pre- 
cipitous cliffs with beautiful water effects, wheth- 


er in the way of placid lakes, running brooks, or: 
wild and tumultuous cascades, This is particu- 


larly exemplified in the Romsdal, or valley of the 


Rauma, one of the grandest and most picturesque 
of Norwegian valleys, though often neglected from 
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mountains are excee(lingly fine in outline, and the 
valley, some twenty-five miles in length and rareé- 
ly exceeding a mile in breadth, is shut in by preci- 
_ pices some two thousand feet in height. The chief 

‘ , summit of the gorge is the Romsdalshorn, a soli- 
| tary peak 4188 feet high, and much resembling a 
~ ruined steeple. It rises abruptly from the valley 
{ in almost vertical precipices of dark gray rock, 


and although appavently inaccessible bevond 


4 certain height, a blacksmith in the vicinity is said 
to have once climbed it. The tributary streams 


tes 


THE SKJZGGEDALSFOS. 


the fact of its not being on the direct line of the | falling into the Rauma are very numerous, and 
route generally followed by tourists. Here the | their falls and cascades are highly picturesque. 


In this land of water-falls those of the Romsdal 
are among the-most remarkable both as regards 
number and beauty. Several of the nameless 
multitude of the minor falls pitch over the preci- 
pice, and after descending a thousand feet or 
more, disappear entirely. This occurs especially 
on the north wall, which is exposed to the rays of 
the mid-day sun. From where the upper edge of 
the rock seems to tauch the sky the water starts 
as a blue thread; then the stream swells a little, 


_and becomes a snowy streak, the fragments of 


ae 


which, seem to float in the air and wave about in 
the wind; this feathery mist gradually diffuses 
and diminishes, until at last it melts away into 
invisible vapor, the completeness of its dissolu- 
tion being proved by the dryness of the project- 
ing rock below, on which it must have fallen had 


‘it continued to survive in its liquid state. This 


evaporation is doubtless caused by the combined 
action of the direct rays of the sun and the radi- 
ation from the wall of rock. 

In studying our engravings the reader will see 
the four different water effects that with an infi- 
nite number of beautiful variations challenge the 
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admiration of the traveller at nearly every step 
of his journey through Norway In the Nero 
Fiord we have a-calm and placid lane of, water 
eighteen miles in length and nearly half a mile 
in breadth. On each side may be seen occasion- 
al groves of birch and pine trees, and here, as 
elsewhere throughout this mountainous country, 
are the grand vertical precipices, from three to 
five thousand feet high, down which pour scores 
of beautiful cascades. At the head of the fiord 
lies the Neerodal, reputed to rank as third among 
the picturesque and magnificent valleys of the 


world, the — in our own country, and the 
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amphitheatre of ink-black rocks which receives it. 
is gloomy in the extreme, anf the unfathomable 
waters of the lake are walled in by cliffs rising 
sheer from the margin to the snow-clad field 2000 
feet above. Of the four great water-falls of Nor- 
way, the Maarkefos is the loftiest. It leaps from 
the edge of a mountain plateau which appears to 
extend for many miles above the precipices of the 
main chain, and both the top and bottom of the fall 
are accessible. The height of the fall is about 
1000 feet, and it comes down in one plunge from 
the top, presenting the appearance of a feathery 
tail of foam suspended in a wild black frame-work 


~ 
— 


of crags, resembling a sharp-cut architectural bay 
rather than a cleft in the mountain-side. Nearly 
every where the rocks: are vertical, and those 
flanking the edge on the left overhang. The 
stream itself is little more than a mountain beck 
in point of size, and rustles with many a tiny 
break or fall in its course through a wood of 
birch and Scotch fir. At the brink of the preci: 
pice over which it rushes the breadth can be hard- 
ly more than fourteen feet, but it is tolerably 
deep. Gazing down from this point, the traveller 
is struck withthe extreme wildness of the crags 


below the brink of the fall ;- and the valley itself 
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is a grand feature in the scene, for on the oppo- 
site side the precipices are almost mural. 
The architectural attractions of this Northern 


* 
in the neighborhood of Thelemarken. It dates 
back to the twelfth century, and is built of pine, 
but'very few of the original timbers remain. It - 


country are slight compared with its natural beau- 
ties, but many of the older buildings are exceed 
ingly picturesque, and our artist has interspersed 
among his landscape views several sketches that 
are especially characteristic. In many cases the 
exteriors of houses and stables are quaintly carved, 
as will be seen from the sketch representing a 
stable at Bredheim. The little church at Hitter- 
dal is not only an interesting bit of ancient archi- 
tecture, but is counted as one. of the chief lions 


-is surrounded by cloistersyand the interior is paint- 


ed a light buff color, the windows being of green 
glass. ‘ The great marvel of Norwegian architect- 
ure is the cathedral at Throndhjenr. The city is 
the ancient capital of Norway, and was founded 
by King OLtar Tryevason in 997. The history 
of the cathedral begins with the founding of a 
religious edifice, on the spot where St. 
Church now stands, by St. Oxar, in the early part 
of the eleventh century. The saint was buried ‘a 
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